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Peres tells 
Bush: Ties 
are now at 
record high 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

U.S. Vice President George Bush 

amved here yesterday for a four-day 

visit that began with diplomatic cere¬ 
mony but is likely to continue with 
discussion of peace prospects and 
U.S.-Israeli strains on security mat¬ 
ters. 

At the reception for Bush in the 
Knesset last night. Prime Minister 
Peres described Israeli-U.S. rela¬ 
tions as being at an “all-time high.” 

He added jokingly: “Thank 

heavens for the Lavi so that We have 

■ something to argue about.” 

Peres spoke of the common Israeli 

• and American concern about “the 

• danger of international terrorism.” 
Peres expressed certainty that in the 
end, “freedom and democracy' 
would prevail. 

Bush, referring to “this great 
v country,” spoke at length of his visit 
earlier in the day to Yad Vashemand 
read out from a letter by one of the 
American soldiers who had partiri- 
: pated in the liberation of a Nazi 
. death camp. 

T Bush then said that “we” must not 

forget the Holocaust, whose survi¬ 
vors, be said, had contributed to the 
establishment of Israel, this “city on 
a hill, this light unto the Gentiles.” 

Bush earlier paid a courtesy call 
on Peres in his home. Peres briefed 
him on his meeting with Morocco's 
KingHassan. 

Bush’s Air Force Two jet landed 
at Ben-GuriOn Airport at noon 
yesterday. His visit officially began 
shortly afterwards with a welcoming 
ceremony at the Rose Garden next 
to the Knesset in Jerusalem. 

At the ceremony Peres welcomed 
Bush as “an outstanding leader of 
your nation.” 

| Bush said that Peres's meeting last 

week with Hassan had shown his 
“dedication to peace” and had “cap¬ 
tured the imagination of everybody 
in my country.” 

The vice president is being accom¬ 
panied by his wife Barbara. Assis¬ 
tant Secretary of State Richard Mur- 
pitya&ddozens of reporters. - 

In a meeting with Vice Premier 
Yitzhak Shamir early yesterday 
evening. Bush stressed that the U.S. 
administration looked forward to 
working with Shamir when he be¬ 
comes prime minister in October. 

Shamir thanked Bush for Amer¬ 
ican help in bringing Ethiopian Jews 
to Israel. 

Bush's main talks With ?eres and 
Shamir are to take place Wednes- 
4 day. and are expected lo focus on 
ways to exploit Peres's meeting with 
Hassan to get peace efforts moving 
again. 

The problem of hov. much it will 
cost to finance Israel's Lavi fighter- 
bomber project, allegations of 
attempted smuggling of U.S. tech¬ 
nology and the Pollard spy affair are 
likely to come up for discussion 
tomorrow when the Ministry of De-' 
fence and the IDF host Bush at an 
Air Force base. 

After being greeted at the entr¬ 
ance to the base by an IDF honour 
guard. Bush will participate in an 
hour-long discussion with his hosts. 
After lunch he will be shown various 
Israeli-developed weapons systems. 

On Wednesday Bush is to sign a 
memorandum of understanding be¬ 
tween the U.S. and Israel affirming 
the importance oF two-way tourist 
traffic between the two countries. 

Because America strongly objects 
to Israel's continued imposition of a 
travel tax. there was some doubt 
during the past week as to whether 
Bush would in fact sign the memor¬ 
andum. 

Bush is to take a walking tour of 
Jerusalem today, including the re¬ 
mains of the Cardo in the Old City, 
accompanied by Mayor Teddy Kol- 
iek. 

31 reportedly . 
injured in sudden 
Beirut shelling 

BEIRUT (Reuter). - Thirty-one 
people were wounded in a sudden 
exchange of nicker and mortar fire 
yesterday between Christian East 
Beirut and the predominantly Mos¬ 
lem western sector. local radios re¬ 
ported. 

They said the shelling hit many 
residential areas in both sectors, and 
. jailed for blood donors to report to 

-hospitals. _ 

It was the first big flare-up of 
factional fighting in the Lebanese 
.capital since a Syrian-backed secur- 
. :ty plan took effect in the Moslem 
naifof the capita! four weeks ago. 
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Bush could attend Taba signing next week 


Mubarak, Peres summit may 
take place within 10 days 


By BENNY MORRIS 
.Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
Egypt’s President Hosni 
Mubarak may be planning a sum¬ 
mit meeting with Premier Shi¬ 
mon Peres within the next 10 
days. Sources in Jerusalem last 
night said that Mubarak, Peres 
and visiting U.S. Vice President 
George Bush might all attend the 
signing of the Taba compromis in 
Cairo some time next week. 

Ministers leaving yesterday’s 
cabinet meeting, having beard 
Peres's briefing on his meetings with 
Morocco's King Hassan, said that 
Peres was now looking to Egypt to 
provide the next stage in the peace 
process. 

Talk of an impending summit was 
fuelled by the news of the expected 
arrival here last night of Ants Man- 
sour, former editor of the Egyptian 


weekly October, with a message for 
Peres from Mubarak. Mansour will 
see Peres today. 

The Jerusalem sources believed 
that last week's two days of talks at 
Ifrane may have provided the vital 
push towards a Peres-Mubaiak sum¬ 
mit. 

Egypt’s charge d’affairs in Israel. 
Mohammed Bassiouny. yesterday 
brought a message from Peres to 
Mubarak concerning the tidies in 
Morocco. Bassiouny, who met with 
Peres on Friday, flew to Cairo on 
Saturday for talks wth Egypt's Fore¬ 
ign Minister Esmat AbdeJ-Meguid. 
He was due to depart for Israel last 
night. 

Mubarak yesterday reiterated his 
praise for the Hassan-Peres meet¬ 
ings. 

“Egypt supports any initiative, 
and I have repeatedly said that we 
support any step which may lead to a 


comprehensive settlement for the 
(Palestinian cause) and bring peace 
to the region,” Mubarak was quoted 
by the Middle East News Agency as 
saying. 

Mubarak made a pointed refer¬ 
ence last night to the imminent re¬ 
solution to the Taba talks, saying be 
would return an ambassador to Tel 
Aviv as soon as an agreement on 
arbitration was readied. 

Peres stressed to the cabinet 
yesterday that Mubarak’s immediate 
positive reaction to news of the 
Morocco talks had been a consider¬ 
able boost for Hassan. 

Israeli-Egyptian negotiations over 
the Taba compromis are to resume 
tomorrow in Euat, with the Egyptian 
representatives expected in Israel 
tonight, sources said in Jerusalem. 

Observers in Jerusalem attributed 
the unexpected “speeding up like 


mad” of the Taba negotiations to the 
desire by either Egypt, or U.S. offi¬ 
cials, or both, to complete and sign 
the compromis before Bush com¬ 
pletes his visit to the region in 10 
days time. 

Israeli officials had no idea what 
proposals the Egyptian team or U.S. 
mediator Abraham Sofger, the State 
Department's legal adviser, would 
be coming with. 

One proposal to save time was 
that, instead of the planned marking 
out on the ground by two teams of 
surveyors and geographers of the 
two countries’ contradictory claims 
in the disputed area, the officials 
would simply write-in the “markers” 
on aerial photographs of the area. 
These aerial photographs would 
constitute the “annex" to the “ques¬ 
tion" in the compromis, setting out 

(Continued on back page) 


Cabinet briefed on conference in Morocco 


Prime Minister Peres listens to U.S. Vice President George Bush's 
remarks yesterday at the Rose Garden welcoming ceremony. 

(Rahamim Israeli) 

Hassan quits Arab 
summit leadership 


King backs Israeli right to secure borders 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
and Agencies 

' King Hassan of Morocco yester¬ 
day announced that he was resigning 
as Arab summit chairman following 
adverse reaction from some Arab 
states to his talks in Ifrane last week 
with Premier Peres. The king, who 
has sought to promote Arab summits 
for the past four years, handed over 
responsibility for organizing the next 
summit to Arab League Secretary- 
General Chedh Klibi. 

In Cairo, meanwhile, former 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
Peres proposed a two-stege 
solution for the West Bank, 
according to the weekly Jeune 
Afrique. 

The first stage envisaged the 
return of the West Bank to Jorda¬ 
nian sovereignty, with guaran-, 
teed autonomy for the local 
population. In tbexecond stage, a 
“state structure” would be cre¬ 
ated, satisfying Palestinian 
aspirations, the Paris-based 


Peres reportedly invited Has¬ 
san to Jerusalem, and the king 
said be would come, as soon as 
other Arab heads of state gave 
him a peace mandate, according 
to Jeune Afrique. 

Moroccan prime minister Almuati 
Boabeid said that Morocco would 
press for Egypt's return to the Arab 
League. 

Boabeid, head of the majority 
party in the Moroccan parliament, 
told reporters that there would be no 
solution to the Middle East crisis 
while Egypt was estranged from the 


Arab world. Egypt was expelled 
from the Arab League following 
former president Anwar Sadat's visit 
to Israel. 

The People’s Congress of Libya, 
chair ed by Col. Muammar Gaddafi, 
has called , on the joint Iibyan- 
Moroccan Court of Justice to try 
those responsible for the Ifrane 
talks, according to Radio Monte 
Carlo. 

■ The joint court is provided for 
under the 1984 state ration treaty 
- b e tw een -thrtwo countries • ■* 

Informed sources believe that 
Damascus, which broke off ties with 
Rnaan in reaction to the talks, has 
been pressing Libya to follow suit. 

InHassan’s letter of resignation to 
Klibi, published yesterday by the 
official Moroccan news agency, the 
long said be was relinqmshmg the 
job because of the ‘Upheavals” 
caused in some Arab capitals by his 
meetings with Peres. 

The last full Arab summit washeld 
in Fez in 1982. The next regular 
annual meeting was planned in Saudi 
Arabia in November 1983 but it has 
been postponed several times be¬ 
cause of Arab differences. 

King Hassan hosted an extraor¬ 
dinary summit in Casablanca last 
August which was boycotted by five 
states, including hardliners Syria and 
Libyan as well as Algeria, South 
Yemen and Lebanon. 

The Casablanca summit gave 
guarded approval to a then-common 
platform for a Middle East peace 
initiative by Jordan and the PLO. 

Sources close to the Moroccan 
government said yesterday that 
Rabat would like the next summit to 
be held on “neutral ground” in 
Tunis, where the Arab League has 
its headquarters. 


JBy BENNY MORRIS 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
King Hassan implicitly supported 
Israel’s right to exist within recog¬ 
nized and secure borders, and 
avoided broaching the prickly ques¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, Premier Peres 
told the cabinet yesterday in a report 
on his meetings at Ifrane. 

Hassan told Peres that “only 
fools” could fail to see where the 
Middle Eastwas moving, given the 
surfeit of modem weaponry pouring 
into the region. But, he said, the 
combination of Arab oil and Jewish 
brains could lead the region to a 
period of “flowering.” 

Peres today is to address the Knes¬ 
set on his talks with Hassan. He is 
not expected to reveal anything new 
or to make new proposals, despite 
the increased support within the 
Alignment"for a renewed debate on 


allowing the PLO to join the peace 
process (on the basis of the “Yariv- 
Shem-Tov formula'* - willingness to 
negotiate with any Palestinians who 
recognize Israel and renounce ter¬ 
rorism) and on the Palestinian de¬ 
mand for self-determination. 

Almost all ministers congratu¬ 
lated Peres on the Ifrane summit and 
hailed it as a milestone on the road to 
peace. However, Minister-without- 
Portfolio Moshe Arens, while laud¬ 
ing the meeting, noted that there is 
no government decision concerning 
the non-annexation of the adminis¬ 
tered territories in the period before 
peace negotiations. Peres, in. the 
10-point working paper he left with 
Hassan, said that Israel would 
undertake not to annex the territor¬ 
ies “before and during peace nego¬ 
tiations.” Arens described this for¬ 
mulation as going far-beyond the 


agreed policy guidelines (kavei 
hayesod) of the national unity gov¬ 
ernment. 

Transport Minster Haim Corfu, 
while also praising the visit, was 
displeased that the joint Israeli- 
Moroccan communique referred 
only to the “Fez Plan” and not to an 
Israeli peace plan as well. (The 1982 
Fez Plan implied recognition of 
Israel while calling for Israeli with¬ 
drawal to pre-1967 lines and the 
creation of an independent Palesti¬ 
nian state.) 

Industry Minister Ariel Sharon 
also commented on this “lack of 
balance.” Economics Minister Gad 
Ya’acobi asked whether there were 
any concrete plans for a follow-up to 
the visit. 

Tourism Minister Avraham Sharir 
said that the s ummi t was tantamount 
to de facto recognition of Israel, and 


that one should look at the "half- 
full" rather than the “half-empty” 
cup. 

Religious Affairs Minister Yosef 
Burg said that the visit marked “an 
important change in the (political) 
climate in the region.” 

Communications Minister 
Amnon Rubinstein, while support¬ 
ing the exploitation of “every open¬ 
ing” to peace, asked whether Peres 
impressed upon his hosts that “even 
the moderates in Israel” find the Fez 
Plan unacceptable. 

Peres responded by saying that the 
visit had achieved no results on the 
bilateral (Israeli-Moroccan) plane, 
apart from being an important event 
in itself. The prime minister said that 
his commitment to the matter of 
non-annexation “stemmed from'* 
the government's policy guidelines, 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


No Bush in the Forest 


By GREER FAY CASHMAN 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

U.S. Embassy officials yesterday 
were unable to explain satisfactorily 
why Vice President Bush had with¬ 
drawn his participation from the de¬ 
dication ceremony of the Leon and 
Marilyn Klinghoffer Memorial 
Forest in the American Independ¬ 
ence Park near Beit Sbemesh. 

The ceremony, which had been 
scheduled for this afternoon, has 
been cancelled. 

One embassy staffer suggested 
that there was not enough time to get 
Bush and his entourage to the site 
and back to Jerusalem, said the 
staffer. 

This was discounted, however, by 
Jewish National Fund spokesman 
David Angel, who told The Jeru¬ 
salem Post that the Foreign Ministry 
had offered to put a helicopter at the 
disposal of Bush and his party, but 
the offer had been rejected. 

Two weeks ago, said Angel, U.S. 
security men toured the dedication 


site with JNF officials, and they 
seemed satisfied. Then last week the 
JNF was notified that Bosh would 
not attend the dedication. No 
reasons were given, Angel said. 

When it was first known that Bush 
was coining to Israel, the JNF of 
America proposed the establish¬ 
ment of a Challenger Forest in mem¬ 
ory of .tiie space-shuttle disaster vic¬ 
tims. When the war against terror¬ 
ism became more topical than Chal¬ 
lenger, a recommendation came 
from Bush's office, according to 
Angel, to dedicate the forest to the 
memory of the Ktinghoffers. 

Leon Klinghoffer, an elderly 
American Jew confined to a wheel¬ 
chair, was murdered by the Palesti¬ 
nian hijackers of tbe Achflle Lauro 
cruise ship last October. His widow 
Marilyn, who was with him on the 
ship, died of cancer five months ago. 

Angel said he believed one of the 
two Klinghoffer daughters had been 
invited to accompany Bosh to Israel 
for the dedication ceremony. 
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“LAVIAN” 

Self-Service 
Satellite 
banking centers 

OpenSam-Spm, our40 
“Lavian" satellite 
self-service centers offer 
youaaxnphterangeof 
sngie^topli^jtnii^-fast 
banking services: . 
Caspomat ATMs, 
Masbov terminals. 
Telebank 

Bank-by-Pbooe facilities, 
i Computerized 
information units, 
personal mail boxes, and 
time-saving u AITor ” 
receptacles. 


IDB 

“METEOR” 

instantaneous 

Videotex 

information 

services 

A must for tbe 
businessman's desk! 

- tbe IDB Meteor brings 
you lightning-fast 
account information, 
stock-exchange quotes, 
foreign currency rates, 
electronic mail, 
economic news flashes, 
articles, tefcx 
communications etc. 
IDB Meteor is operated 
byELNET. 


m 

“MASHOV" 

Seif-Service 
Terminals for 
instant banking 

IDB Masbov terminals 
are now installed in all of 
our branches and 
satellites. 

Them lightning fast 
electronic capabilities 
enable you to obtain 
instantaneous statement 
printouts for all your 
accounts and to effect 
many banking 
transactions. 


IDB 

“CASPOMAT 3 

Lightning-fast 
dispensers for cash 
withdrawals 

Caspomat-another 
widely appreciated 
self-service banking 
facility. Ultra convenient 
for instantaneous 
verification of account 
balances, deposit of 
checks and investment in 
Pakam. Available now at 
500locations in Israel for 
withdrawals of cash -24 
hours a day. 


IDB 

“TELEBANK” 

Instantaneous 

Bank-by-Phone 

facilities 

Designed for people as 
busy as you! Call IDB 
Telebank. 24 hours a 
day, for courteous 
lightningfast attention to 
your banking needs. For 
subscribers. 
comprehensive 
information on your 
accounts is available, via 
Telebank, from 
8am-10pm. 





Price of industrial oil slashed today 



By BERNARD JOSEPHS 
The cost of oil to industry was 
sbshej! from midn igh t last night, 
following discussions between the 
Energy Ministry ami the Treasury, it 
was announced yesterday. 

The reduction is Hkdy to mean 
cheaper electricity to householders. 

The cuts, ranging from 9£ per 
cent to warty 20 per cent, follow last 
week’s map decision by Egypt to 
sharpty reduce tbe price of its crude 
oU. 


An Energy Ministry spokesman 
said the new prices reflected the 
ministry’s policy of keeping fad 
juices in fine with thdr real value. He 
emphasized that under this policy, 
industry would be the first to benefit 
thus price cuts. 

In a statement, tire-ministry said 
(be price of oB to the Electric Cor- 
ponfioa would foil by 9.8 percent; to 

tire petrochemical industry, fry 11 per 
cent and to industry in general fay 
12 ^ per cent. 


INSTANTANEOUS BANKING 
LIGHTNING-FAST! 



ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK 


IDB Satellite IDB Meteor IDB Mashov Caspomat Telebank 
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Jerusalem 

Humidity 

20 

Min-Max 
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34 
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MS 11m. more for Arab councils 


ByMJ^CHEM SHALEV 
For The Jerusalem Post 
Arab local councils will receive an 
additional development budget of 
N1S 11 million during the current 
fiscal year, in what Interior Minister 
Yitzhak Peretz termed “a policy of 
preferring the Arab sector.” Peretz 
announced this after meeting with 
Arab council leaders on Friday. 

Arab councils, which have been 
demanding an increase in funds to 
equal those accorded Jewish coun¬ 
cils, held a 14-day strike at the begin- 

ning of the month. 

A source in Minister without Port¬ 
folio Ezer Weizman’s office, mean¬ 
while, told The Jerusalem Post last 


night that “there has been a definite 
improvement in the government’s 
policy. For the first time there is a 
constructive attitude towards bridg¬ 
ing the gap between Arab and Jew¬ 
ish councus.” 

The source added that Prime 
Minister Peres instructed the Treas¬ 
ury and the Interior Ministry a few 
months ago to bridge the gap be¬ 
tween Jewish and Arab councils 
“within three to five years.* 4 He said 
that currently the Arabs receive NIS 
1 for every NIS 3 given to Jewish 
councils. 

The additional budget, which has 
been cleared for immediate use, in¬ 


cludes funds for 250 new council' 
employees. An Interior Ministry 
statement issued on Saturday night 
said that the addition manpower is 
being approved “while Jewish coun¬ 
cils have been forced to cut 4,000 
jobs." 

Ibrahim Nimr Hussein, the mayor 
of Shfaram and chairman of the 
national committee of Arab local 1 
councils, told The Post that ’there is 
a change for the better in the govern- : 
meat’s attitude." He said that if a 
similar sum is added to the Arab 
councils’ budget during each of the' 
next four years, the gap between 
Arab and Jewish councils will in fact 
be bridged. 


Arab-Jewish group financed by tycoon 
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By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

American philanthropist Meshu- 
lam Riklis has established a $1 mil¬ 
lion foundation to help the newly- 
formed Arab-Jewish association 
known as ‘Torch” (Abuka in Ara¬ 
bic). 

The fund was established after a 
visit to the U.S. by Yosef Ginat, 
adviser on Arab affairs to Minister- 
without-Portfolio Ezer Weizman. 
Riklis, a former Israeli, heads the 
Rapid-American conglomerate. 

Ginat, just returned from his 10- 
day tour, told The Jerusalem Post the 
association would help build com¬ 
munity centres and sports facilities in 


Arab towns and villages in the 
Galilee and other parts of Israel. 
This was one of the aims of the 
six-month-old association, he ex¬ 
plained. 

While in the U.S., Ginat spoke to 
leadens and members of the Jewish 
community about the Torch associa¬ 
tion and its objectives. 

He also appeared on a Christian 
television station, and later received 
calls from people offering their help 
and support. 

Ginat said the association com¬ 
prises nine Israeli Arabs and nine 
Jews who, aside from himself as 
chairman, do not hold government 
positions. They are academicians or 


Nissim to inner cabinet, 
Sharir to Justice Ministry 


Shamir on autonomy 

Vice Premier Yitzhak Shamir is 
prepared Co take the risk of the 
establishment of a Palestinian state 
inherent in the implementation of an 
autonomy plan, Shamir told the 
Monitin monthly magazine. 

Asked if be favoured autonomy for 
the Pales tinian s, S hamir said, “cer¬ 
tainly.” 

Asked if an autonomy plan was 
likely to lead to a Palestinian state, 
the vice premier said, “One must be 
careful that autonomy does not lead 
to the setting up of a Palestinian state, 
but that's a risk one has to take. The 
international and regional realities 
necessitate it.” 


Israeli Moslems 
leave for Mecca 

By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Some 2,750 Israeli Arabs, a third 
more than last year, left Israel 
yesterday on the first stage of their 
1,000km. overland journey to Mec¬ 
ca. 

Visiting Mecca is one of the five 
most important precepts in the Mos¬ 
lem faith. The pilgrims, who will be 
joined by other Arabs from the terri¬ 
tories. will travel to Saudi Arabia via 
Jordan. 

In terms of a tadt agreement be¬ 
tween Israel. Jordan and East Jeru¬ 
salem Moslem leaders, the pilgrims 
will use Jordanian documencs.and 
travel in buses provided by the 
Jordanian authorities. 

They will stay in Mecca and Medi¬ 
na. the' two holiest Moslem dries, for 
a month. 

The pilgrims, all over 35 years of 
age, have been warned not to make 
contact with PLO representatives. 
Israeli authorities are, however, 
allowing them to visit relatives in 
Amman on their return journey. 

This is the eighth year that Saudi 
authorities have agreed to permit 
Israeli Moslems to make the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca. 


STUDENTS. - More than 10,000 
students at Bangladesh’s nine medic¬ 
al colleges boycotted classes yester¬ 
day to demand guaranteed post¬ 
graduation jobs and more funding 
for government health services. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The cabinet yesterday approved 
the cooption of Finance Minister 
Moshe Nissim to the inner cabinet in 
place of former justice minis ter Yit¬ 
zhak Moda’i, who resigned a fort¬ 
night ago. 

Nissim was coopted to ensure that 
foe Likud would continue to have 
five ministers in the inner cabinet to 
match the Alignment's five. The step 
will also ensure that the Liberal tiring 
of the Likud, formerly represented 
in the inner cabinet by Moda'i, will 
. have foe same representation as be¬ 
fore. 

The cabinet also approved the 
appointment of Tonnsm Minister 
Avraham Sharir as justice minister. 
Sharir will continue to hold foe tour¬ 
ism portfolio as well. 

Snarir’s appointment to the 
second portfolio keeps the Justice 
Ministry in the Liberals’ hands and 
prevents a squabble among liberal 
minister-hopefuls. 

If Moda’i is reappointed to the 
cabinet when Likud leader Yitzhak 
Shamir becomes prime minister in 
October, Nissim is expected to res¬ 
ign forthwith from the inner cabinet. 
Sharir would also give up the Justice 
Ministry should Moda’i go bade to 
that ministry. 

Liberal politidans are of two 
minds as to whether Moda’i should 
return to the Justice Ministry from 
which be resigned this month or to 
the Finance Ministry from which be 
resigned earlier in foe year, in both 


cases after confrontations with 
Prime Minister Peres. 

So the possibility cannot be ruled 
out that Sharir would relinquish foe 
justice portfolio to Nissim, who 
would give the finance portfolio 
back to Moda’i. 

Sharir told reporters yesterday 
that until he studied foe issues on the 
justice minister’s agenda in depth, 
and conferred with his senior offi¬ 
cials, be would take no public stand 
on justice matters. In order to make 
sure that the Tourism Ministry did 
not suffer because he bad taken on a 
second portfolio, Sharir said he 
would be ready to put in a longer 
day. 

Sharir visited the Justice Ministry 
yesterday afternoon and met for the 
first time until top advisers in his 
office there. He-received explana¬ 
tions of tiie structure of tiie ministry 
and the division of labour in it. 

Justice Minister Avraham Sharir 
em phasize d in an interview on Israel 
TV last night that he would consult 
with foe ministry’s professional team 
before.making decisions. - - —; - -■ 

T am convinced-1 will get-all tiie 
help and backing of the mmistxy’s 
staff and ! intend to listen to them, 
respect their advice, and take into 
consideration foe delicate division of 
authority between tire various de¬ 
partments, the attorney-general 
and tire minister,” be said, apparent¬ 
ly in response to criticism that Mod¬ 
a’i bad failed to consult with senior 
ministry officials. 


No artificial insemination for a single 

A single woman does not have a other choice, being totally alone.* 


A single woman does not have a 
right to artificial insemination, even 
if her biological clock is running out, 
the High Court of Justice ruled 
yesterday. 

The court rejected the petition of 
a Kfar Sava woman who asked that 
the Health Ministry be obliged to 
inseminate her artificially. 

The 39-year-old woman stated in 
her petition that she was single “not 
of her own volition.” She said sever¬ 
al doctors had turned down requests 
to provide her with artificial insemi¬ 
nation, telling her that the Health 
Ministry only permits such treat¬ 
ment for married women. 

The petition asked that “the court 
see the petitioner’s human hardship. 
She is 39 years old and has little time 
left to have children. She has no 
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The petition also stated that “the 
right to motherhood belongs to a 
woman, not to the Health Ministry.” 

But a three-justice panel ruled 
that the ministry’s rule against artifi¬ 
cial insemination for single women 
was “reasonable.” Therefore, the 
court said, there was no cause for it 
to intervene. (Itim) 

Teller’s kick ousts 
amateur robber 

By YORAM GAZTT 
For The Jerusalem Post 

TEL AVTV. - A robber escaped 
with only NIS 1,000 after being kick¬ 
ed by a teller at the Ibn Gavirol 
branch of the Israel Discount Bank. 

Eyewitnesses said the young rob¬ 
ber, who appeared to be a tyro, 
arrived at foe bank ax about 9 a.m., 
and sat qnietiy on a bench. At about 
11:30 a.m., tiie busiest time, he 
jumped over the counter and robbed 
a teller of NIS 1,000. He then moved 
oh to the next teller and grabbed the 
money from her till, but it slipped 
from his hands. 

When he got to the third teller, she 
kicked him. The amateur bankrob- 
berfied.' 


VISITING RABBIS 
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(Registration doses at 5:00 p.m. today!!!) 


community leaders, such as Shfaram 
mayor Ibrahim Nimr Hussein. 

Other goals of the association-are 
to improve Arab-Jewish relations, 
and to promote technological educa¬ 
tion in Arab schools. 

Ginat said foe West German gov¬ 
ernment had promised to give Torch 
750,000 marks a year for the next 
four years. 

He noted that 60 per cent of 
Jewish children study technological 
subjects at school, compared to only 
20 per cent in foe Arab sector. 

The money provided by foe West 
German government would help to 
bridge foe gap. They would make a 
start with projects at schools in Baka 
al-Gharbiya and Shfaram, be said. 


KING BACKS 

(Qontinaed from Page One) 
which laid down that during the 
tenure of the national unity govern¬ 
ment, there would be no change of 
foe status quo without the agree¬ 
ment of both Labour and the Likud. 

Areas interjected that Peres's 
undertaking was open-ended and 
did not limit itself to the years of foe 
present government. Peres agreed 
that he was speaking, indeed, of the 
tenure of the current government, 
according to sources close to Arens. 

In a un anim ous vote following the 
discussion, at Deputy Prime Minis¬ 
ter Yitzhak Navon’s suggestion, the 
cabinet expressed “satisfaction with 
the meeting in Morocco and (sup¬ 
ported) the continued efforts to¬ 
wards peace.” 

Peres read out the clauses of the 
two working papers he had left with 
Hassan. The main. 10-point paper 
was in foe nature of a draft proposal 
for a joint communique. 

■Point one states that the two lead¬ 
ers had “met with the aim of examin¬ 
ing possibilities- and to exchange 
views”- concerning the Middle East 
peace process. Dining foe talks Has¬ 
san spoke of foe Fez Plan as foe 
. agreed basis for.^fid^ Jrast jiracq 
among the Aral}.'st£te§. Peres, cpm- 
meirted oh tire various elements of 
foe plan and posited his own posi¬ 
tions. 

• Point two states that both sides 
“have agreed to do, and as quickly as 
possible, all in their power” to avoid 
a further “tragedy" (war) in the 
region. 

• Point three states that both sides 
“have agreed to the principle of a 
solution to foe Palestinian problem 
in all its aspects and that the only 
solution is to be sought in political 
and peaceful ways.” 

• Point four states that Peres would 
present to his cabinet colleagues 
Hassan’s views. 

• Point five states that Peres stres¬ 
sed that the “obstacle” to progress 
towards peace “does not he in foe 
positions of foe tides, which do not 
appear unbridgeable, but in foe lad: 
of readiness to open discussions and 
negotiations...” 

• Point six states that Peres in¬ 
formed foe king that until peace 
negotiations begin, and during tire 
negotiations, Israel would not annex 
, the territories. 

• Point seven states that Israel is 
willing to negotiate with “authentic 
Palestinian representatives” who are 
peace-loving and reject terrorism 
and with Arab states. Snch a nego-. 
tiation could be undertaken “in an 
international context.” 

• Point eight states that Israel 
would continue to safeguard free¬ 
dom of worship at foe holy sites. 

• Point nine states that Peres, upon 
his return to Israel, would “examine 
the possibility of meeting authentic 
Palestinian representatives in order 
to open a real dialogue” with an eye 
to reaching a settlement which 
would take into account “Palestinian 
aspirations” and “Israel’ssecurity.” 

•, Point 10 states that both leaders 
agreed about foe dangers foe con¬ 
tinuing conflict posed to foe states of 
the region- 

In foe other working paper, Peres 
proposed that foe countries of the 
Middle East declare a one-year 
cessation of hostilities to enable 
negotiations towards peace to begin. 
The negotiations would take place 
within an “international forum” and 
on foe basis of UN Security Council 
resolutions 242 and 338. The Palesti¬ 
nians would be represented by dele¬ 
gates from the terxitories, of foe 
P alestinians ’ own chootillg, and by 
Palestinians from outside foe terri¬ 
tories acceptable to all parties. 

At the cabinet meeting, Peres re¬ 
vealed that initially foe summit was 
to have taken place under foe aegis 
of President Francois Mitterrand in 
Fiance. Later, it was scheduled for 
Washington, on July 22, duringHas- 
san’s visit to the U.S, Israel agreedto 

both venues. But Hassan, in the end, 

ruled that the meeting would take 
place in Morocco. 

At the talks, Hassan stressed that 
more than a milli on young Palesti¬ 
nians were growing up under Israeli 
role, without a flag, without a court 
try, for whom terr o rism dot of frus¬ 
tration was .the only outlet, for .ex¬ 
pression of their nationalist aspira¬ 
tions. ' 



These two cars collided yesterday morning on the comer or AJ 

Aviv, leaving the taxi driver and three passengers in the private 

Five West Bankers placed 
un der 6-month town arrest 

By JOEL GREENBERG JuTreh worked at Al-Quds newspap- 

JerusaJem Post Reporter er and later at A-Darb newspaper. 

Five West Bank Palestinians were which was banned over a year ago. 
placed under town arrest yesterday la foe last week, 

m foe latest of a series of recent orders have been issued m foe Weal 
measures to limit the movement of Bank. On Sunday foe town arrest of 
suspected activists in the" area. Anabta mayor Wahid Hamdallah 

■The five have been confined to was ® xt ® nd * d . 1 f J^ 
their home towns and villages for six months. Hamdallah has been placed 
months, and must register regularly under town arrest 
with local police. They were idenh- since 1982, according to Palestinian 
Bed as Yousef JuTieh, a journalist sources. . 

from El-Bireh, Abdeliatif Abu Security sources said foe timing of 

Bakr, a pharmacist from Jenin, Hani foe recent rash of arrests should not 

A-Nassar, a shopkeeper from Jenin, be attributed to a policy decision, 
and Waiid Talalweh and Mussadaq but rather to bureaucratic proce- 
Tanuri from villages near Jenin, dures. 

Mormons ired at ‘malicious’ 
reports of more land buying 


of Allenby and Hayarkon streets in 



By MENACHEM SHALEV 
For The Jerusalem Post 

As Religious Affairs Minister 

Yosef Burg prepares to issue his final 

reco mm endations concerning foe 
Mormon study centre in Jerusalem, 
foe Mormons themselves ■are out¬ 
raged at what they call “malicious 
and fabricated” reports that they are 
trying to buy further tracts of land on 
Mt. Scopus. 

Dr. Burg told The Jerusalem Post 
last night that be will distribute his 
final recommendations tomorrow to 
members of foe special committee 
dealing with the controversial cen¬ 
tre. “I’m sure one of the ministers 
will immediately leak it to the 
press,” he said, “so everyone.will be 
able to read aboutit.” 

Burg said the final meeting of foe 
. committee, originally scheduled for 
' today, would be postponed-‘’since I 
suddenly received a cable from In¬ 


terior Minister Yitzhak Peretz in¬ 
forming me that he was on vaca¬ 
tion." 

Burg confirmed having received a 
phone call last week teffing him of 
alleged attempts by the Mormons to 
buy 26 additional dunams of land on 
Ml Scopus. However, he denied 
receiving any documents or initiat¬ 
ing an investigation into the matter. 

The allegations, apparently 
spread by religious elements object¬ 
ing to foe Mormon centre - apd 
reported by foe daily Ha’aretz and 
Agudat Yisrael’s Hamodia, raised a 
storm amoiig Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity officials here. 

The officials, attending a perform¬ 
ance of foe university’s choir and 
dance troupe at Kibbutz Ramat 
Rahel last night, vehemently denied 
foe report which they called “blatant 
lies.” 


Labour taking fresh look 
at Palestinian issue 


By ROY ISACOVITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The chive in the 
Labour Party for a reassessment of 
foe party's positions on foe Palesti¬ 
nians gained momentum yesterday 
when foe Mashov ideological group¬ 
ing decided to raise the question of 
Palestinian self-determination at the 
next meeting of foe central commit¬ 
tee. 

-The subject could be discussed 
next week when the central commit¬ 
tee holds its first meeting since the 
recent party convention. If not, 
Masbov’s members do not believe 
that they will have much difficulty in 
raising foe 100 signatures needed for 
a special central committee meeting. 

Mashov is a grouping of mainly 
youthful party members with a mod¬ 
erately left bias. Its most prominent 
member is cabinet secretary Yossi 
Beilin. By contrast, another ideolo¬ 
gical group. Dor Hahemshech, 
yesterday announced its opposition 
to a reassessment of foe party’s posi- 

More arrests 
expectedin 
soldier’s murder 

By JOEL GREENBERG 
Jerusalem Port Reporter - 
Security forces are pressing on 
with their investigation of last year’s 
kidnap-xnuxder of IDF soldier Akiva 
She’altiel. Ten suspects in the. case 
were recently arrested, arid further 
arrests are expected. - - 
The suspects in foe killing are 
from Arab villages on both sides of 
foe Green Line - Kafr Kasim in foe 

andE§iaiis near Nablus. 

The group, reportedly belonging 
to Fatah, is also suspected of shoot¬ 
ing at an Israeli bus on the Trans- 
Samaria road last October, 

Akiva She’altiel was murdered in 
April 1985 after being kidnapped 
from a soldiers’ hitch hiking station. 
His body was found near the Beit 
Arye settlement in the West Bank. 

AmflKonmore 
Egyptians m250days 

CAIRO (AFP). - Egypt's popula¬ 
tion grew by one million people in . 
'250 days, reaching 50 m. on July 1, 
according to official figures pnb- 
; fished yesterday. 

- The tores established by foe 
'Egyptian Statistics Agency gave foe . 
country’s birth rate at about three 
babies per minute. They also showed 
stightly more males than females, 
the duly Al~AJiram reported. 


tion. 

• Labour Secretary-General Uzi 
Baram, said yesterday that he did 
not think the Party’s position would 
change in the short term. But Baram 
joined Ministers MordechaiGur and 
Ezer Weizman in saying that if the 
PLO renounced tenor and recog¬ 
nized Israel, he would see the orga¬ 
nization as a legitimate negotiating 
partner. 

■ MK Rafi Edri was quoted yester- 

■ day as telling a Belgian radio inter¬ 
viewer that foe drive for peace 
should override coalition considera¬ 
tions. Edri .suggested holding elec¬ 
tions or a referendum on basic issues 
of peace. 

Prune Minister Peres is said to be 
opposed to any public debate on foe 
issue at finis stage. Pores is due to 
report on his Moroccan trip to the 
Labour Party political bureau on 
Thursday. 


Egyptians 
take course 
in irrigation 

Post Middle Eas* Staff 

A high-level Egyptian agncullurn 
delegation arrived oil Friday for ■> 
three-week course on irrigation run 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, it wu*. 
announced yesterday. 

The 19-man team includes senior 
agricultural engineers and techni¬ 
cians, and is foe largest top-ranking 
delegation to visit Israel since rela¬ 
tions with Egypt cooled in I9S2. 

Police: Kalderon 
is still alive 

By YORAM GAZIT 
TEL AVIV. - Roni Kalderon. a 
former member of Israel’s national 
soccer team, was not murdered as 
alleged last Friday, but is living 
abroad under a false identity, say 
police sources. 

The sources say that the allegation 
of murder was made by Tel Aviv 
District Court Judge Arieh Ben-Ari. 
who reportedly stated during the 
trial of a drug dealer that Kalderon 
had been murdered by members of 
foe underworld, who buried his body 
in foe sand dunes of Rishon Lezion! 

Senior police officers expressed 
surprise at this information. 

Kalderon, 34, married and the 
father of two, has been missing since 
he failed to return to the Ma’asiytm 
lockup after being let out for a 
four-day vacation. According to foe 
police, kalderon escaped to a Latin 
American country with which Israel 
does not have an extradition agree¬ 
ment. 

Kalderon was extradited to Israel 
from the U.S. after the police identi¬ 
fied his role in a drug dealers’ net¬ 
work. He was sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment after admitting 
to the charges. 

Third theft at 
Ramat Gan 
diamond plant 

By YORAM GAZIT 
TEL AVTV. - For foe third time in 
less than a year a diamond-polishing 
plant on Ramat Gan's Rehov Fried¬ 
man has been robbed. 

In the latest burglary. 
worth of diamonds were’stolen over 
foe weekend. The burglars broke 
into foe plant, owned by Abraham 
Neumann, 40, through the roof of a 
nearby welding workshop and dril¬ 
led into the safe where the diamonds 
were kept. 

In August 1985, a man entered the 

S lant, drew a pistol and stole about 
120,000 worth of diamonds. Last 
February, two armed masked men 
stole about $150,000 of diamonds. 

Following this heist, Neumann’s 
partner Avigdor Minzari. who was 
hit during the robbery, left the busi¬ 
ness. 


In deep sorrow,- we announce the passing of 

ELANA ZELLER rr» 

. of Efrat 

TJe funeral win take place today at 6 p.m. 

** Synagogue in Efrat 
and proceed to tiro cemetery at Kibbutz Kfar Etzion. 
Sniva at the Zeller home, Efrat. 


The Efrat community 


David Zeller and family 


In deep sorrow, we announce the passing of 

MIRIAM PINCUS rr? 

mother of Rebbitzin Eileen Strizower 

at 630 p.m. today, Monday aSTS iS?? P ® rl0ur ' Je 
Hamenuhot Cemetery. Former 


lr» World Labour Zionist Movement - 

mourn the passing of ; : ; 

l-K. GOLDSTEIN M 

Vice President Labour Zionist IWientiral 
May his memory be blessed : •'#? 
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emmem yesterriay^iied ^ ^11" e ?f3* °S?’ ^ Sikh The news agency sad the police 

army and placed hundreds of ritwMic campaigning for a sepa- opened fire in the tourist resort to 

under arrest foHowing weekend^? raT ^?,? on -. ■ , „ . _ break up supporters of the militant 

rest throughout the country invntv u^ ^ CI ? ^ battle gear and Gurkha National liberation Front 

ing Hindus, Sikhs Moslems Hf k if d fay iee P s moumed with who attacked police and paxamflit-. 

Gurkhas. The ^nce^T^ ^ chin ?S«*ns T Te deployed in ary troops, 
least 28 persons dad? 08 b 35 ^ “™ of the cape's 70 police dis- i™ policemen ^ btm in 

Police arrested 800people and put L Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, 
one-tenth of New Delhi under an- personal control of anti- 2f ^ ^ s cfis- 

few to end communal riots in the not measures in the capital, sent Sfr sVvvi , t 0 ™ -v ^ 

Indian capital in which six people warnings to all other Indian states to d ™2jr? jOTamihtaiy 

were killed and 60 wounded. PWP be on guard against SIkb-Hindu r S hed , to r ? 10 !: 

The. riot* “ ■ T .. clashes ^ u which borders Nepal, on Saturday to 

ots, which started Friday <» *. ’ . . - back local- police a ptet Gurkha 

morning with clashes between Sikhs • / ^ fter m<mths almost unabated D rotests 

and Hindus, spread briefly ? ole . nce against Hindus in the Sikh- - „ * , _ 

night to the Moslem quarter in the 5 JonDQated Punjab, security author- Y{ '? te jj^ s 
central walled city area ofihe caoft bave *<w»g feared a backlash by months after police shot fiveGurkha 

ai. • aoriaecapit- India’s overwhelming majority Hin- noters dead m the nearby town of 

By mid-mornine armv dus a § ainst Sikhs in New Delhi and Knrseong.. sparking protest strikes 

jukI strict enfoSerS °ther parts of the country. that stranded thousands of tourists, 

ended the worst violence in Delhi “ Ie was ordered into the Gurkha militants, who seek affi¬ 
ance prime minister Indira Gandhi’s In * an t ° wn of Kalimpong dal status for their Nepali language 

assassination 21 months ago. alter police shot dead eight and equal job opportunities with 

Th*» rintc n«w ««.♦ «« u .u t .... ^irkbas and wounded five in riots Bengalis, want an autonomous terri- 
in ^i 3 bon^d^ n/(?i the kdhng ^ked by a campaign for auton- tozySd Gnrkhaland carved out of 
m Punjab on Friday of 14 bus passen- omy, the Press Trust dflndia said. Maixist-ruJed West Bengal state. 


j J p>««wnunarecis of citizens 
under arrert foflowmg weekend un¬ 
rest throughout the country involv¬ 
es Hindus^ Sikhs, hKHnd 

•“ left at 

Police arrested 800 people and put 
one-tenth of New Delhi under cur¬ 
few to end communal riots in the 
Indian capital in which six people 
were killed and 60 wounded. 

The riots, which started Friday 

vnnrnmA mrtk AlnnLL _ . . ■ 


By mid-morning, army patrols 
and strict enforcement of curfew 
ended the worst violence in Delhi 
since prime minister Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination 21 months ago. 


Gurkha militants, who seek offi¬ 
cial status for their Nepali language 
and equal job opportunities with 
Bengalis, want an autonomous terri¬ 
tory called Gnrkhaland carved out of 
Marxist-ruled West Bengal state. 
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Blacks have tough words for OAS parley 
Sir Geoffrey in S. Africa hits West for 




PRETORIA, — British Foreign 
Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe was 
warned yesterday that British and 
U.S. policy towards South Africa 
risks permanently alienating a gen¬ 
eration of local black leaders. 

Howe, on the fifth day of his 
seven-day peace mission to South 
Africa on behalf of tfie European 
Economic Community, met for over 
an hour with three civil-rights work¬ 
ers. 

They said afterwards they had 
warned him that Britain and the 
U.S. had misunderstood the govem- 
meat’s reform efforts, and by mis¬ 
takenly welcoming them had risked 
alienating potential black leaders 
from western values. 

Howe meanwhile stepped up 
pressure on the South African gov¬ 
ernment for reform, indicating that 
only Pretoria could break the dead- 
■ lock in peace eforts. 

As Howe prepared for another 
meeting yesterday with Foreign 
Minister Pik Botha, a senior official 
in his party told reporters: 

'It is clear to Sir Geoffrey now that 
if the logjam is to be broken, the 
steps bave got to come from the 
South African government. In Sir 


Geoffrey’s view, it is not his missi on 
that is in trouble. It is South African 
society that needs salvaging.” 

In other developments, the South 
African authorities said that five 
people, including two “much 
sought-after terrorists” of the out¬ 
lawed African National Congress, 
died during incidents of political vio¬ 
lence on Saturday. 

The latest deaths bring to at least 
182 the number of people killed in 
black areas since the government 
imposed a national state of emergen¬ 
cy on June 12. 

The latest dead included ANC 
guerrillas reportedly connected to 17 
incidents of urban terror- a man and 
his woman companion who was dres¬ 
sed in men’s dotting, the Bureau of 
Information said. 

They died during a fierce gun 
battle when police trapped them in 
their arras-laden vehide in Katle- 
hong township east of Johannesr 
burg. 

The other deaths took place in 
Soweto, where three black men were 
burned to death. Two black men 
have been arrested in connection 
with one of the killings, the bureau 
said. (AFP, Reuter) 



Murders, bribery charges mar Thai elections 

BANGKOK (Reuter). - Five raur^ polls say yoters^aje. restless for a 
ders, scattered border shelling ami change aftersiijeazp of Re former 
charges of vote-buymg yesterday gewirai’srujfe;!.-;.,^ im, ; - 
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maned otherwise peaceful .general 
elections aimed at building a new 
coalition for Thailand's Prime Minis¬ 
ter Prem Tinsulanonda. 

Polling was brisk in rural areas but 
sluggish in Bangkok where opinion 


Prep, 65* has not run for office 
but is expected to return through a 
constitutional loophole allowing 
King Bhumipol Adnlyadej to 
appoint an unelected premier. Poll 
results were not expected until late 
last night. 
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! (Nt; Liberia lifts ban on main newspaper 


mi 


MONROVIA (AFP). - Liberian 
4 President Samuel Doe on Saturday 
lifted the 18-month ban od the conn- 
fry’s main independent newspaper. 
The Daily Observer, “in the spirit of 
national unity and reconciliation.” 

In a broadcast marking Liberia’s 
139th independence anniversary. 
Doe also called on all Liberians in 
exile, including former vice presi¬ 
dent Bennie Warner and chief of 
staff Henry Koiboi Johnson, to re¬ 
turn home and contribute to the 
development of the country. Both 
men have lived in exile since the 1980 
coup which brought Doe to power. 


The president said it was not his 
government’s intention to suppress 
press freedom, but complained that 
many “unfair” articles bad been 
written about Liberia in the past 
Speaking at a reception Saturday 
night. Doe invited all Conner govern¬ 
ment officials who Bed the country 
during toe 1980 military coup which 
brought him to power to return and 
contribute to Liberia’s develop¬ 
ment. He promised that all farms 
and land of former government offi¬ 
cials confiscated after the coup will 
be returned to their previous own¬ 
ers. 


3 more children dead Mubarak opens Cairo’s 

in Italian landslide new air terminal 





SENISE, Italy (Reuter). - The 
death toll in a landslide that des¬ 
troyed two houses in this southern 
Italian village rose to eight Saturday 
night when rescue workers reco¬ 
vered toe body of a nine-year-old 

girl- 

Her brother and sister had earlier 
been found dead. Five members of 
another family also died when tons 
of sand and stones slid down a hill¬ 
side on the outskirts of Senise just 
before dawn Saturday. 


CAIRO (Reuter). - President Hosni 
Mubarak yesterday inaugurated a 
new $170 milli on air terminal at 
Cairo International Airport, de¬ 
signed on the lines of Charles De 
Gaulle Airport in Paris. 

The new terminal can handle 
some five million passengers a year 
and will serve 32 international car¬ 
riers. 

The current terminal, built to 
handle six milli on passengers, will 
now be used for domestic flights. 
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ORIENTAL poolside barbeque 

Fabulous food—Large variety of 
charcoal grilled meats. 

Salads galore and great 
desserts. 

Exotic belly dancer and 
Beduin music— 

Ail at the pool ^ 

From 7:30 pjn. to 10 p-m. 

$19 plus VAT 

Equivalent shekel price for Istaefe 


Remember the dates 


■ TTfh. July 22 nd. Aug. 
25th. July 5th-5epL 
8th. Aug. 16th. Sept. 


American Colony Hotel. NablusRoad, Jerusalem. TeL 02-282421 
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i - , 8? an&bran road 

mopn^Ts®*® 

Restaurant' 

CV 
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A Summer Treat _ 

fai a quiet atmosphere^— and in a 
setting "tKaTwS take your Breath 
away. Hereyoul And in our buffets 
Cotf soaps, salads, quiches- 
Dif^ereat f&bco»r*c*, che*« and 
rp&M de l a sason . hooe 

made pastries, and more- 
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Pretoria ties 

ADDIS ABABA (AFP). - The 
leading western allies lave been 
firmly pat in the dock again by a 
meeting here of African foreign 
ministers who want a new UN Secur¬ 
ity Council meeting to press for 
all-ont sanctions against Pretoria. 

In a resolution adopted during an 
all-night session in toe Ethiopian 
capital ahead of an Organization of 
African Unity summit opening here 
today, the British government was 
the principal accused for its con¬ 
tinued opposition to such sanctions. 

The ministers “vehemently con¬ 
demned” Britain for its “relentless 
campaign” against comprehensive 
and mandatory sanctions, and called 
on “freedom-loving countries” to 
pressure it by measures including 
severance of diplomatic relations. 

The U.S. also cam e under fire for 
the second time during the week- 
long meeting for its opposition to 
sanctions. 

The 50 African states represented 
condemned the veto power in the 
Security Council to block sanctions, 
which the U.S. and Britain exercised 
earlier this year. 

They also ''strongly condemned” 
Britain, France, Israel, the U.S. and 
West Germany for their continued 
economic and nndear cooperation 
with toe South African regime. 

The African foreign ministers cal¬ 
led on western countries, particular¬ 
ly the U.S., Britain and West Ger¬ 
many, to end their cooperation with 
Pretoria in military and economic 

add*- v* • .-r - 
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Swiss unfazed by 

man in handcuffs 

LAUSANNE, Switzerland (AP). - 
A handcuffed man ate in a res¬ 
taurant where a waitress cut up his 
meat, tried on shoes at a store into 
tiie help of a saleswoman and wan¬ 
dered through this city for 3>Vi horns 
before someone turned him in, a 
newspaper reported yesterday. 

The man was a reporter who did 
the stunt to support his theory that 
most Swiss are unwilling to report 
offenders to the police, toe German- 
language newspaper BUck reported. 

It showed pictures of Jean-Louis 
Bernier, wearing handcuffs, walking 
down a crowded street and standing 
up in a shoestore while a saleswoman 
put shoes on his feet. 

The article said no one questioned 
Bernier, not even the waitress who 
cut up his meat. It was hours 
before a plumber finally called the 
police after Benner asked if he could 
cat the handcuffs loose. 

Violent crime up again 
after decline in U.S. 

WASHINGTON (Reuter). - Crime 
soared in toe U.S. last year, led by a 
sharp rise in murder, rape and other 
violent crimes after three years of 
decline, the Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation said yesterday. 

In an annual crime statistics re¬ 
port, the law enforcement agency 
said toe number of crimes rose five 
per cent over 1984 and 10 per cent 
over 1976. 





MIDEAST NEWS 


Iran warns Gulf supporters 
of Iraq may be attacked 


I t 


A FSSpino (head bowed) being beaten to death in a Manila park 
yesterday by supporters of deposed president Ferdinand Marcos. The 
young man was slain because he was wearing a yellow shirt, the 
identifying colour used by President Corazon Aquino. during her 
campaign earlier this year to unseat Marcos. (afp telephoto) 

Man beaten to death as 
pro-Marcos rally routed 


TEHERAN (Reuter). - Iran has 
threatened to attack Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait or any other Gulf country 

to hit Iranian^ facilities. 

Tbe Iranian warning, the 
strongest and most direct so far to 
Iraq’s war allies in the region, was 
contained in an article by Parliament 
Speaker Ali Akbar Hashemi Raf- 
sanj ani published in the monthly 
Pasdar-e-Islam yesterday. 

“We hit their ships now, but if 
necessary we will do to countries 
supporting (Iraqi President) Saddam 
(Hussein) what we did to Kirkuk,” 


Rafsanjani said. 

He was referring to two ground- 
to-ground missiles bran fired into toe 
northern Iraqi oil town of Kirkuk 
last month. . 

Saudi Arabia and Kuwait along 
with Bahrain, Oman, Qatar and the 
United Arab Emirates form toe Gulf 
Cooperation Council which general¬ 
ly has supported Iraq in the war . 

On the warfront, the national 
news agency Irna said that Iraqi 
warplanes yesterday bombed indust¬ 
rial targets and a poor area on tbe 
outskirts of Arak, killing an un¬ 
known number of civilians. 


Hussein, Assad end fourth summit 


MANILA (AP). - Riot police fired 
tear-gas and guns to disperse about 
500 supporters of former president 
Ferdinand Marcos from a downtown 
park yesterday as the protesters held 
a rally in toe guise of an “amateur 
singing contest” 

Police said one mao was beaten to 
death by followers of the desposed 
president. They said five people were 
detained for refusing to disperse, 
in chiding a former model picked up 
while chanting the name of toe de¬ 
posed ruler as she jogged across the 
park. 

Police were teen beating at least 
two people with truncheons as they 
chared the loyalists out of the 
sprawling Rizai Park. 

-President Corazon Aquino ban¬ 
ned large loyalist gatherings after 
Marcos's followers, led by former 
foreign minis ter Arturo Tolentino 
and backed by about 300 rebellious 
soldiers, occupied the luxurious 
Manila Hotel near the park in a 
38-hour mini-revolt July 6. 

The loyalists, prevented by police 
from assembling at the park for tbe 
past two weekends, tried to beat tbe 


ban yesterday by organizing what 
they claimed was a ringing contest. 

But police drove them away, firing 
tear gas several times, scattering not 
only the Marcos die-hards but hun¬ 
dreds of other people who had come 
to stroll in toe park. 

After toe troops withdrew, a gang 
described by police as Marcos loyalists 
beat up a male bystander they said 
supported Aquino. They chased him 
across the park and beat him until he 
was unconscious. 

News photographers hauled the 
bleeding man into a jeep. But he was 
dead on arrival in a hospital, police 
said. 

Eyewitnesses said toe man was 
apparently deemed an Aquino sup¬ 
porter because he was wearing yel¬ 
low. her theme colour in the pres¬ 
idential election battle against Mar¬ 
cos eartier this year. 

Elsewhere in toe park, another 
group of Marcos supporters heckled 
a group of Chinese tourists wearing 
yellow sun visors. Frightened, some 
of the tourists threw away their caps 
and moved away. The hecklers grab¬ 
bed the caps and burned them. 


Post Middle East Staff 
and Agencies 

DAMASCUS. - Jordan’s King Hus¬ 
sein returned to Amman yesterday 
following two days of dosed door 
talks with Syria's Hafez Assad, de¬ 
voted to last week’s controversial 
Israeli-Moroccan summit and efforts 
to patch up inter-Arab rifts. 

It was the fourth summit between 
Hussein and Assad since their recon¬ 
ciliation last December. Hussein has 
been seeking to bridge the rap be¬ 
tween Iraq and Syria, ruled by rival 
wings of me Ba’to Socialist Party. 
He visited Baghdad last weekend. 


Jordanian and Syrian television 
both reported last night that the talks 
centred on “recent developments in 
the Arab arena” and Hussein's 
efforts to “clear the atmosphere in 
the Arab world.” 

Diplomatic sources in Damascus 
said that the two leaders conferred 
for over five hours in their third 
round of talks yesterday. 

Jordan's Prime Minister Zaid 
Rifat and his Syrian counterpart, 
Abdel-Raouf al-Kasm. discussed 
ways to boost economic and trade 
links between toe two states. 


Abu Mussa group urges end 
to PLO factional dissent 


Post Middle East Staff 
and Agencies 

The pro-Syrian Abu Mussa group 
is urging all Palestinian groups to 
open a dialogue aimed at ending 
factional dissent. Radio Monte Car¬ 
lo reported yesterday. 

Hie group set as conditions for toe 
dialogue that all participants sever 
relations with Egypt and Morocco, 
and reject UN Security Council Re¬ 
solution 242 and the 1985 Jordanian- 
PLO cooperation agreement. 

The Abu Mussa group's state¬ 
ment, issued in Sidon. asserted that 
toe Ifrane summit between Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres and Moroc¬ 
co's King Hassan would not have 


taken place if Palestinian groups had 
closed ranks. 

The statement was unusual in that 
it did not contain an attack against 
PLO leader Yasser Arafat, the radio 
report noted. 

Meanwhile, Fatah, the main 
branch of the PLO. finished a two 
week central committee session in 
Tunis yesterday without taking a 
decision on Jordan's closure of 25 
PLO offices and expulsion of a 
senior PLO official. 

A Fatah communique said the 
committee had for the moment “de¬ 
cided to closely follow the question” 
of toe Jordanian government’s ac¬ 
tion. 
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VOLVO 740 

THE LAST 
CONSIGNMENT OF 
1986 MODEL VOLVO 740's 

HAS ARRIVED! 

NOW YOU CAN HAVE 
ONE FOR LESS! 

YOU CAN BUY NOW A VOLVO 740 
(GL, GLE) AND PAY $3,100 LESS 
(VAT AND DEPOSIT INCLUDED) 

OFFER VALID TILL AUGUST 16. 


Mi 
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MAYER’s CARS AND TRUCKS CO. LTD. 

23 REHOV CARLEBACH. TEL AVIV. TEL 2891SI 








































HOME NEWS 


‘Enter and Enjoy Yourself 

Bordello found in the Holy Land 


Monday, July28, i^S6 The 


Jerusalem Post 


By ABRAHAM RABINOVICH , ccatuiyAddcelon was a vigorous port city 

Jerusalem Post Reporter ' ^th a mixed population of pagans, Christians and 

What may be the first bordello ever uncovered jCT *« Pottery has been found in the city of this 
in the Holy Land - a Byzantine structure attached P?°od from Spain, North Africa, the Aegean and 
to a bath house - has been exposed in excavations y u T Qa ^y other part of the Mediterranean, 
in Ashkelon. indicating a lively trade and the presence of 

a f T w yi U in wi»tfirt i> An (tnv^nni numerous sailors. 


in the Holy Land—a Byzantine structure attached 
to a bath house - has been exposed in excavations 
in Ashkelon. 

A Greek inscription on the wail of the structure 
reading “Enter and Enjoy Yourself’ is the reason 
for the bordello identification, according to 
archeologist Prof. Lawrence Stager. 

He said in an interview yesterday that an expert 
on the period from the Antiquities Department 
had noted that a similar Greek inscription had 


Stager said that a principal export from Asbke- 
lon was probably wine from the vineyards be¬ 
tween Gaza and Ashkelon. 


century 


been found in the remains of a Byzantine building BCE- the period of Samson - that is, according to 
identified as a bordello at Ephesus in western Stager, the first direct evidence of cultural ex- 


Turkey. change between the Israelites and Philistines of 

The Ashkelon inscription is on die wall of a ***“ P® 00 * 1 - 
room containing a small bath that had been ‘Tm not saying this is something that Samson 
surrounded by heart-shaped columns. The shape gave Delilah, ” Stager cautioned, 
of the columns, however, is apparently not sugges- The artifact found in the P hilistin e city is similar 

tive of the structure’s function, since similar to what is. known in the professional jargon as a 
columns have been found in the 2,000-year-old “collared-rim stone jar” from the hill country 


Tm not saying this is something that Samson 
gave Delilah.” Stager cautioned. 


synagogue at Gamla on the Golan Heights. 

Constructed in the 5th century CE, the pre¬ 
sumed bordello is attached to a monumental bath 
bouse built the previous century. 


occupied by the early Israelites. The jar is to 
undergo tests in a Hebrew University laboratory 
to determine from what part of die country its 
material came. 


The excavation in the Ashkelon National Park 
is one of the largest ever carried out in the country. 
Stager has just completed his second digging 
season - a long one of three months - with 100 
volunteers and labourers, and hopes to continue 
at Ashkelon for eight more years. 

The archeologists found that during the period 
when Jerusalem lay in mins after the Babylonian 
destruction in the 6th century BCE, Ashkelon was 
a thriving city ruled by a Phoenician governor 
from Tyre under Persian suzerainty. 

An abundance of Greek pottery from the 
6tb-3rd centuries BCE suggest the presence of a 
Greek mercantile community as an enclave within 
the city, said Stager. He believes the city’s popula¬ 
tion also included Phoenicians, the descendants of 
the Philistines, and probably Jews. 

One of the most intriguing finds from this 
period is a small dog cemetery. In a 30-square- 
metre area, the archeologists found more than 30 
dogs and puppies buried in an apparently ceremo¬ 
nial manner in separate shallow graves. 

“We don’t know what to make of it,” said 
Stager. “There’s no parallel we’re aware of.” 

- It was more likely that Persians or Greeks were 
responsible for the burials than Semites for whom 
the term dog was a pejorative, suggested Stager. 
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The Haifa cable car 


Leap predicted in South Africa aliya 


On Saturday, the cable car rested 


By CHARLES HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

About 600 immigrants are ex¬ 
pected from South Africa this year, a 
300 per cent increase over 1985, 
according to Sid Shapiro, director of 
the South African Zionist Federa¬ 
tion in Israel (Telfed). Next year, he 
said, even more immigrants are ex¬ 
pected. 

Nevertheless, these figures are 
considerably less than the forecast of 
2^00 a year that was included in a 
master-plan for South African aliya 
submitted to the government and the 
Jewish Agency last September. 

The figures were presented at a 
public meeting last week in Jeru¬ 
salem held by Telfed to report on the 
campaign to increase aliya from 
South Africa. 

Shapiro said that since January, 
files had been opened at the aliya 
offices in South Africa for 124 fami¬ 
lies and 230 singles, or about 700 
people. Between 100 and 300 people 
are attending monthly meetings of 
the Aliya Movement tins year, com¬ 
pared to 30 to 40 last year. About 360 
p rospective immigrants are expected 
to come on pilot tours this year, a big 
increase over 1985. 


There are some 200 families, he 
said, signed up for settlement pro¬ 
jects in Kochav Yair, Manof, Alei 
Zahav, Kfar Hamaccabim, Kfar 
Hadar and Kiryat Nahliel. 

Earlier this year a joint committee 
to plan aliya and absorption for 
South African Jews, who number 
about 110,000, was set up under the 
prime minister’s auspices by Telfed, 
the Absorption Ministry and the 
Aliya Department of the Jewish 
Agency. 

The chairman of this committee, 
Telfed leader HeizI Katz, noted that 
some progress had been made in 
creating special incentives for South 
Africans. But he said that the ‘’juris¬ 
dictional struggles between the 
agency and the ministry are some¬ 
times appalling. I haven’t always 
succeeded in getting it across to them 
that aliya and absorption should not 
be matters of party politics.” 

Katz said that the government had 
removed the restrictions on the size 
of apartments that South African 
immigrants may buy with 
government-subsidized mortgages - 
even though this has upset immig¬ 
rants from other countries who. are 
still bound by these restrictions. He 


said that a programme for small 
business loans up to $30,000 for 
South African immigrants would 
also soon be announced. 

As for customs, he added, “We 
haven’t succeeded in resolving the 
absurdities that immigrants face 
there. Well probably have to take 
these issues back to the prime minis¬ 
ter." 

Leon Chainey, another member 
of the joint committee, said that 
despite the reputation South African 
Jewry had for being highly “Zioms- 
tic," the newspapers of the Zionist 
establishment reach only 10,000 
people, or4,000 homes. He also said 
that the image of Israel created by 
“Project Renewal, the Israel appeal 
and other shnorerei [people seeking 
handouts] was of a place with crumb¬ 
ling housing and always in need of 
something.'' 

He announced Telfed's plan to 
tackle both these problems with 
direct mail campaigns from Israel 
that would ultimately reach all 
40,000 Jewish households in South 
Africa. Telfed plans to send out a 
brochure “showing a different Israel 
- a modern society where you have 
sports and culture and which is a 


good place to live.” 

In a related matter, the director- 
general of the agency Aliya Depart¬ 
ment, David Levene, confirmed 
yesterday that Gush Etnunim has 
requested department funding for 
short-term emissaries that it wants to 
send to South Africa to recruit for its 
settlements. 

He said that this request has not 
been approved yet But he added 
that “the department wQl take a 
positive view of such requests from 
Gush Emunim or any other orga- 


By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

HAIFA. - Last Saturday the cafes at both ends of the 
scenic cableway at Stella Maris, above the cave of Elijah 
and in Bat Galim, business was brisk. 

But the cable care themselves were tightly anchored in 
their stations, observing the Sabbath. They started 
operating only late in the evening, after the conclusion of 
the Sabbath. 

Yesterday Nazia Halabi, the Druse chairman of the 
company which bought the cableway from the city and 
has been operating it six days a week since April, told 
The Jerusalem Post that he did not know whether they 
would add Saturdays in future. 

In fact, the owners, Schechtman Enterprises, had cried 
uusH mnuouD or any uuici wiga- to get around the Sabbath ban by starting the cars op 
nization that can show that it has a Saturday afternoons. This quickly aroused the opposi- 
good potential for recruitment there don of the city’s religious establishment, who got Poalei 
and a good potential for absorption Agudat Yisrael MK Avraham Verdiger to ask Labour 
here.” Minis ter Moshe Katsav to enforce the Sabbath law for 

He said that the department re- the cableway, 
centiy sent an ultra-Orthodox emis- Yesterday, Moshe Blitenthai, chairman of the Reli- 
sary, a Rabbi Bulman from Migdal dous Front of the city council, told The Post that the 
Ha’emek, to recruit for his Kiryat 
Nahliel neighbourhood in the town. 

According to Telfed, this rabbi 
spoke to about 2,000people in syna¬ 
gogues during his tour, and signed 
up some two dozen families for his 
commnnity. 

The department is also sending 
several former South Africans as 
short-term emissaries in the coming 
months. 


intervention had borne fruit and the minis! rvhad warned 
the ownere not to operate the cars on the Sunbath, or tacc 

prosecution. . .. 

Katzav sent Verdiger a copy of a warning sent to rot 
ownere by the Haifa representative of the ministry a 
fortnight ago, stating that they were forbidden by law 
(Working and Rest Hours Act) to employ workers on 
Sabbaths. Doing so would constitute a criminal offence 
which would result in prosecution. He also warned them 
that the law holds good for nil hours of the Sabbath. 

Blitenthai stressed that they objected to the opening of 
the cafes on Saturdays too. 

“But this is a complex matter. The mayor claims that 
the Saturday closing by-law exempts cafes and other 
eating places, and we have asked our legal adviser, 
currently on leave, to look into the legal aspect of the 
matter oti his return. Then we shall decide on future 
action.” he said. 

Mayor Arie Gurel still argues that the cableway is to 
operate seven days a week, and so do the owners. But as 
ihe premier himself has ruled that the Subbath operation 
would violate the religious status quo. it seems likely that 
the cable care will rest on Saturdays, all day long. 


Oil glut to hit Arab arms expansion 


Repmtonteeiiagesiiidde| Will remain in jail I'JJ gj WSUlt 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

An expert committee appointed 
to examine the increase in suicides 
and suicide threats among juveniles 
has recommended to the Education 
Ministry that more psychologists and 
advisers be provided for secondary 
schools to help them cope with the 
problem. 

The committee, headed by a Haifa 
University psychologist, yesterday 
submitted its preliminary report to 
the director-general of the Educa¬ 
tion Ministry. 

According to the report, there was 
no accurate data to indicate the 
extent of juvenile suicide. A more 
intensive study of the subject was 
recommended. 


Supreme Court Justice Aharon 
Barak rejected the request of Ahar¬ 
on (Ronni) Gila to be released from 
jail until the end of court proceed¬ 
ings oh his appeal - \ r ' ‘ 

Gila was sentenced^ to- a year’s 
imprisonment fin- faflmg -fo warn 
Border Police Sapper Suleiman Jfir- 
bani when he was looking for a bomb 
placed by the Jewish underground 
outride the home of El-Birch mayor 
Ibrahim Tawil. The bomb exploded 
and EGrbani was blinded. 

GOa appealed both the severity of 
the sentence'as well as being held in 
jail during the appeal proceedings. 

Justice Barak said the appeal 
would be dealt with as quickly as 
possible. (Itim) • 


Law of Return di m ed 

By MOSHEKOHN 7~ gran^fiaJdfen -^^^^aadl, head a 

. Jerusalem Post Reporter group that caspft heipfor. the cere- 

The (Orthodox) Rabbinical mony installing RCA'snew officials. 
Council of America “is not in- . . . .__ ,_ 



ERRATUM. This adv. appeared Incorrectly, Fri., 25.7.86. 
We apologize for any inconvenience we may have caused. 


this week at the 
israel museum Jerusalem 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kataf Hlnnom — Indudes Priestly Blessing: The Oldest 

Biblical Inscriptions ever found and other objects. HKL; 


A MAN AND HIS LAND - THE MOSHE DAYAN 
COLLECTION. (Goldman Sch-.vartz Hall). 

Tickets available at Rococo. Tel Aviv; Klaim 
Jerusalem or at Museum Box Office. 


Signals end Wonders — 50 yean of Kol Yisrael — with Hve broadcasts/ 

Big and Smell — Relative size In art and childrens’* world (Ruth Youth Wing). 
Jewe l s of Children's Literature - celebrating the 10th anniversary of the 
Ben-Yitzhak Award — outside Youth Wing library 
Joel Kenton Photographs of Israel (Barbara & Isidore M. Cohen Gallery) 

One Hundred Works on Paper from the Museum's Collection (Sperms Hall) 

Israel Art — Bezatel period to present (Ayala Zadtes Abramov Pavilion 
and Merzbacher Galleries) 

Art In Context — Audio Visual program of development of Israel Art 
(Spertus Hall) 

Indian Paintings from the Polsky Collection (Selma Picciotto Gallery for Aslan 
An). Closes August 4. 

" N enot M te wh" — Co n tempor ar y Ideas for Ught in Jewish ritual (Margulies 
Hall). 

From the Depths of the Sea — Ancient cargoes from the Carmel Coast, Archeo¬ 
logical (Rockefeller} Museum. 

Permanent e xh i bit i ons of Archaeology, Judafca and Ethnic Art. 

EVENTS 
SPECIAL EVENTS 

Tubs. July 29 at IfiLOO. Ught Classical and Israeli Hits with the Israel Police 

Band. Herma n n Meyer Terrace. 

Tues. July 29 at 19:00. The Art of Moshe Gershuni, Gallery Talk by Monica 
Fedarovsky. 

Tues. July 29 at 21:00 Kol Berama: Community Singing with Shkyno Shevft 
[atTicho House). 

Wed. July 30 at 15:00: GO FLY A KITE! National Kite-Flying Competition 
with prizes. 


YOUTH WING 

Office Hours Sun. Mon. Wed. Thun. 10-1230,14-17, Tues. 10-14,16-19, 
Tel. 633278. 

Library July-August open Sun. Mon. Wed. Thun. 1Q-1Z30,14-17, Tues. 
10—14,16—19,. 

Tuesdays at 11.00: Storytelling and play hour ages 4 -6 with Bieia Lipkin 
Wednesdays at 16J3Q Picture and Book programs with puppets and songs 
(in English) ages 3-6, 

FeJn stain Recycling Room open daily 11-00 -17.00' 

Tuenlay, July 29 at 11J1Q and 12J30: 

BECAUSE OF THE HOLES IN THE CHEESE -puppet phy 
■ Wednesday, July 30 at 10.00 -12.15: 

SUMMER HAPPENING AT TICHO HOUSE - TOURING AND PAINTING 
Grades 4-6 
GUIDED TOURS 

Sun. Mon. Wed. Thun. Fri. at 11 am. Sun. 1BJJO, Tues. 76 JO. 

Archaeology Galleries Mon. 15.00. Judaka-Heritage Thors. 15.00. 

Shrine of die Book Sun. at 1330. That, at 15.00. 

Rockefeller Museum Sun.. Fri., and Sat. at 11.00 am. _ 


VISITING HOURS 

Sun., Moil, Wed. Thun., 10 am-5 pm; Tues., 10 am—10 pm; Fri., Sat, 10 am— 
2 pm; Art Garden 10 am—sunset- 

Dept, of Travelling Exhfchiom: SuruTues* Thun, 11 am—T pm. 
Archaeological (Rockefeller) Muse um : Sun.. Moru,Tuas^ WacL, Thins., 10am- 
5 pm: FrL, Set, 10 em -2 pm. 

The Museum keeps Its doors open with the help of h* friends: 

July 27 —August Z. Rodger, Batty, JuBe and Tommy Han 


Tickets for Saturday available In advance at the Museum and at the KlaTm 
ticket nancy. Jerusalem, and Rococo In Tel Aviv. 

THE ISRAEL MUSEUM IS LOCATED ON RUPP1N ST- TEL. (02) 699211. 
ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM: (02) 282251 flCHO HOUSE: (Q2) 244186. • 


Council of America “is not in¬ 
terested in changing the Law of 
Return” to specify that only haladnc 
(Jewish legal) conversion is recog¬ 
nized by the State of Israel, RCA 
president Rabbi Milton Polin said 
yesterday. 

“An elementary rule of politics,” 
Polin told a news conference in Jeru¬ 
salem, “is not to introduce legisla¬ 
tion unless you are sure it is going to 
pass.” 

In general, said Polin and RCA 
vice-president Rabbi Max Schrcier, 
the RCA supports last week’s call by 
a group of local National Religious 
Party educators for a moratorium on 
legislation on religious matters. 

The Orthodox leaders oppose the 
Mormon study centre on Monnt Sco¬ 
pus, chiefly on tbs grounds that the 
Mormons' Jerusalem study periods 
will greatly enhance the work of 
missionary counterparts in the U.S. 
“But at this stage, the best thing we 
can do is try to intensify the Jewish 
education of Jews back in America.” 
Polin and Schreier said. 

The two men, both of whom lead 
congregations in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and both of whom have children and 


The RCA, which claims to have 
about 10 per cent of its members 
Jiving permanently in Israel, con¬ 
ducts a number of educational pro¬ 
jects here. One is the 40-year-old 
Hadarom Yeshiva in Rehovot, 
which 24 years ago was the first 
hesder yeshiva (combining military 
training with religious studies). 

Another is the 25-year-old Ahuzat 
Ya'acov Yeshiva vocational high 
school in Gan Yavneh. Eight stu¬ 
dents in the first class of the school’s 
aeronautical section just graduated. 
Several of them were immediately 
admitted to the Air Force with the 
rank of corporal, with the others 
going into special jobs in the Israel 
Aircraft Industries. 

A third major RCA project here, 
a new one, is the training of Israeli 
rabbinical candidates for two-year 
postings abroad to get experience in 
the pastoral aspects of their calling. 
Ten students from the Sha’alvim 
Yeshiva are participating. 

The RCA claims to have about 
1,000 members, the overwhelming 
majority of them American-trained 
rabbis who are university graduates. 


By BERNARD JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The dramatic collapse of the world 
ofl market provides a golden oppor¬ 
tunity for Israel’s military planners 
to reconsider defence strategy, an 
expert in the politics of oil said 
-yesterday. 

“We haven’t had a chance like this 
since before the 1956 Sinai Cam¬ 
paign. Ever since then we have been 
running in order to stay injhe same 
place,” said Shmuel Meir, a special- 

Jaffetentrefor ^ 

According to a repbrttietaas just' 
completed, Meir reckons the world 
ofl glut will go oa for at least another 
five years, with crushing consequ¬ 
ences for the Arabs. - 

He forecasts that today’s meeting 
of Opec in Geneva, where 13 mem¬ 
bers of the international ofl cartel are 
gathered in a bid to halt the price 
slide will achieve nothing. 

“In fact Opec is already dead. It 
has collapsed. There is no way it can 
control the price of ofl any longer,” 

Balas loses appeal 
agains t detention 

Financier David Balas is to remain 
in jail until the completion of pro¬ 
ceedings against him. Supreme 
Court Justice Aharon Barak ruled 
yesterday. 

Barak was ruling on Balas’s 
appeal against a Tel Aviv District 
Court decision to remand him in 
custody. 

Balas is being held in Ramie Pris¬ 
on while police investigate charges 
that he fraudulently received money 
from the United Kibbutz Movement 
by giving Discount Bank fictitious 
collateral amounting to $29 million. 
(Itim) 


Meir asserted. financial bind that they cannot 

The expert said the sharp fall in oil afford to choke off production to 
revenue to Saudi Arabia and the reduce the glut. 

Gulf states had profound eonsequ- Second, even if they did come to 
ences for the Middle East arms race, such an agreement, it would he ren- 
The ofl producers had been forced to dered meaningless by the-actions of 
slash grants and loans for amis non-Opec oil nations like Britain 
purchases to the confrontation and Norway. - 
staies - “There is no chance of these coun- 

He went on: “The deficit in the tries cooperating. They need to sell 
Saudi economy is now so severe that oil. Even the Russians are ready to 
for tiie first time ever they have not export as much as they can "sell 
published a budget. Up until 1981 ^purely in.tiieir owq imprests.” 

*'* ’ eip ^trio^^ouf^^i)iUionU^-&uch a atuajioiu Meir added, can 
iHofl rentes. New they are only be gooa for Israel, not just 
»about $30bfc” politically and militarily, but econo- 


moil reuses. Newtney are 
‘feptteig about $30bt” 

Because of figures like these, said 
Meir, the pinch was being frit, not 
just in the ofl states, but also in 
countries like Jordan and Syria. 

Syria received aid worth some 
$900 million last year, which is about 
half what it received in 1981. And 
Jordan has seen its $1.2b. package of 
assistance cut to SSOOm. 

This gives Israel’s mflitaiy chiefs 
precious breathing space, said Meir. 
“The arms race will slow down and 
we will have the chance for reflec¬ 
tion. 

“The combination of low oil prices, 
the Iran-Iraq war and. in the back¬ 
ground. peace with Egypt, gives us 
the opportunity to consider our 
mflitaiy doctrine for the future and 
to examine our strategy under less 
strained conditions than normally 


Meir said that this week’s Opec 
meeting was doomed to failure for 
two main reasons. First, the orga¬ 
nization's members are now in such a 


mically as well. It will give the coun¬ 
try the chance to redress its balance 
of payments situation. 

Meir said that the current oil price 
of less than $10 a barrel would prob¬ 
ably rise gradually to between $15 
and $20. “But even that is cheap 
oil,” he added. 

Energy Ministry sources said 
yesterday that they agreed with 
"Meir’s analysis of O pec's predica¬ 
ment. 

Said an official: don't expect 

any changes from the Geneva meet¬ 
ing. Oil prices are dropping because 
there is no demand. At the same 
time countries like Mexico, Vene¬ 
zuela, and even the Saudis, are 
flooding the market. 

“In addition, because of their war, 
both Iran and Iraq will sell to 
whomever will buy’for whatever 
they will pay. Perhaps prices may 
rise a little in the winter, when 
demand increases. But it will be 
nothing dramatic.’ 7 . 



SUMMER VACATION at the MORIAH JERUSALEM 




GREAT HOLIDAY- 

GREAT PRICE 

■ Only NIS 41.25 per night (4 nights minimum) 

Pay NIS 165 for 5 great vacation days, trips and special 
benefits in Jerusalem. 

Includes: Free ticket on bus 99 visiting all the sites of Jerusalem 
★Daily children’s activities (except Shabbat) from 
2 p.m -5 pjn ★ Rooftop swimming pool * Discount to 
Jerusalem sites * One free dinner in the Rimon dining room 

Prices: . 

• Per person in double room with breakfast and all taxes and 
service charge. 

• Single supplement in double robm NIS 90 (for the 4 nights). 

• Children up to 18 years of age in parents room 
—.room, only free 

• Pay by VISA or Isracard — 4 monthly-shekel payments. 

• Valid until 15/10/86 (except Rosh Hashana). • 

• Prices are subject to change according to ’ 

Government policy. I 

• Prices are linked to the hotel dollar rate. ' • M nfr /#7 -• 

For Israelis only. • ' Iy/uLII II iljl T" 
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MORIAH JERUSALEM HOTEL — DISTINGUISHED .'PROMOTER OF fPURISM,,1985/ 


O 

rflCSIRH JSRUJfilfm HC-TJ 


Reservations: .Moriah Jerusalem. 59 Keren Havesod M. 
Jerusalem Tel: 02-232232 

Moriah Hotels Reservations OHiee: 111 Arlosorov St. 
lei Aviv l ei: 03-217088. 219106, or your travel agent 


Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Keligkm 

13 King David Street, Jerusalem. Telephone: (02) 232444 
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The Remnant of Israel in Rural Greece 
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TUESDAY evening, July 29,1966,8:00 p.m. 
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Post-Holocaust Jewish Communities in Rural Greece 
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Rabbi Joshua Eli Plaut 
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South Africa’s 
Might Belies 
A Region’s 
Weakness 

By ALAN COWELL 


W Johannesburg 

ITH the international clamor for sanctions. 
South Africa’s white leaders, in a bellicose 
mood, seem increasingly to be preparing for 
a siege. “If we are forced to go it alone, then 
so be it,” President P. W. Botha said recently. “South Af¬ 
rica will not crawl before anyone to prevent it.” 

The South African leader seemed to be speaking 
from a position of economic and military strength in a re* 
glon of frailty and dependence amon g black-ruled neigh¬ 
bors. Yet some analysts argue that strength may prevail 
only while the nation’s 4.5 million whites, a minority that 
has been ruling for six weeks by emergency decree, se¬ 
cure the quiescence and division of the restive black ma¬ 
jority, more than 23 million people. If Pretoria's grip is to 
falter, this theory holds, it will he weakened from within 
by an ethnic arithmetic that outstrips the slow-motion ra¬ 
cial and political changes. While the blade population, 
here as elsewhere in Africa, is growing at a rate tbe econ¬ 
omy can barely sustain, white emigration is building, 
particularly among young professionals. 

Yet, on tbe surface at least, the Afrikaners seem 
capable still of molding the nation and region to their lik¬ 
ing. Even a total trade embargo, by most economists’ 
reckoning, could be withstood for three or lour years. 


South Africa’s military might, in comparison with its 
weak neighbors, is overwhelming, challenged in equip¬ 
ment only by Caban forces in Angola. Despite previous 
embargoes on arms supplies, tbe country Is now a net 
arms exporter, capable of producing combat helicopters, 
long-range artillery, missile systems and other weapons. 
Recently, in a display seemingly directed at boosting 
white morale, the state armaments company unveiled a 
modified French Mirage 3 plane said to be a match for 
Soviet MIG-23’s used in Angola. It may add lOor 15 years 
to the operational life of the aging air force. But armies 
are expensive and, in the emergency. South Africa’s 
forces, which can muster an estimated 400,000 regulars 
and reservists, are divided between tbe long-simmering 
guerrilla war in South-West Africa and the campaign to 
quell protest and violence in segregated black townships. 

Circumvention of international economic pressure 
can be costly, too. South Africa has sidestepped a porous 
embargo on oil sales, stockpiling reserves in disused 
mineshafts and creating a sophisticated oil-from-coal 
{riant. But economists say this has cost billions of dollars 
that might have been spent placating black anger. 


Last week, as West Europeans again tried to pro¬ 
mote dialogue between the land’s increasingly divided 
races, President Reagan renewed his opposition to sanc¬ 
tions. His position was welcomed by white leaders. But it 
prompted bitter complaint from critics of apartheid such 
as Bishop Desmond M. Tutu and the Rev. Allan Boesak. 

“What is disturbing is tbe do-or-die attitude ex¬ 
pressed in certain circles and the feeling that, if it came 
to the worst. South Africa would survive intact a total 
embargo on its imports and exports,” said Gerald Prosa- 
lendis, economics editor of Business Day, tbe Johannes¬ 
burg business daily. “In the short term. South Africa 
could get by, but in the long term no one is an island,” he 
wrote recently. “The South African economy would 
slowly wind down, and tbe present inflationary trend 
would be entrenched further.” 

He estimates that a total trade embargo might cut 
exports by 15 percent, causing a drop in the gross domes¬ 
tic product, which already suffers from a lagging growth 
rate. Many exports—such as gold, the principal foreign- 
exchange earner, diamonds and strategic metals — 
would probably dude an embargo because of interna¬ 


tional demand. But other exports, such as coal and fruit, 
he said, would suffer, and the nation might find it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to import sophisticated equipment. 

Within the isolation that South Africa's leaders seem 
to be forecasting, other pressures are building. Unem¬ 
ployment among blacks in some regions is already 
nearly 60 percent, fueling discontent. Black labor unions, 
moreover, have been increasingly ready to use their 
power for political ends, albeit with mixed results. And 
while the state of emergency seems designed to excise 
protest from the townships, many analysts believe there 
has been a fundamental shift away from longstanding 
Mack passivity. In Durban last week, the police reported 
the arrest of a “large number” of guerrillas from the Af¬ 
rican National Congress, the most prominent of the out¬ 
lawed movements seeking the violent overthrow of white 
rule. The arrests seemed to betoken another strand <"i the 
nation's pain. Beyond the bland exterior of whito-n:- 
cities, the authorities are fighting an underground war 
against insurgents whose ability to survive against mili¬ 
tarily superior forces may be an emblem for other b'n cits 
of an alternative life beyond apartheid. 



Reagan Resists Sanctions, but... 


“ff Congress imposes 
sanctions, ft would destroy 
Americans flexibility, discard 
our diplomatic leverage and 
deepen the crisis.” 

—President Reaga n, in an address to 
the World Affairs Council and the 
Foreign Policy Association 


“I am quite angry. I think 
the West, for my part, can go 
toheH” 

—Bishop Desmond M. Tutu, the 
1984 Nobel Peace Prize winner and 
Archbishop-elect of Cape Town, 
reacting to the President's speech 


I 
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“I’m amazed EBshop Tutu 
was as restrained as he was. 
People are being mugged and 
shot, imprisoned, killed, 
smothered.” 

— Senator Joseph R. Biden, 
Democrat of Delaware 


P RESIDENT Reagan urged 
Congress last week to reject 
"punitive sanctions” against 
South Africa, but many senators 
could not have disagreed more. 
Senator Richard G. Lugar, the influ¬ 
ential Republican chairman of tbe 
Foreign Relations Committee, was 
weighing new measures aimed at 
pressuring white South Africans to 
open negotiations with black leaders 
on abolishing apartheid. 

The measures be was considering 
included freezing South African bank 
deposits, limiting American con¬ 
sular services and curtailing travel 
visas, banning imports from state- 
owned industries such as steel and 
revoking the landing rights of South 
African Airways. 

After stormy exchanges with sena¬ 
torial critics. Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz retreated a bit Ad¬ 
mitting that “it may not be possible” 
to persuade the Senate to wait to 
coordinate American policy with the 
West European allies, he consulted 
with Mr. Lugar on keeping the meas¬ 
ures to a minimum. Revocation of 


aviation landing rights, the White 
House said, was acceptably "net 
punitive.”. 

Mr. Reagan urged Pretoria to set a 
“timetable” for the elimination of 
apartheid and release all political 
prisoners, including Nelson Mande¬ 
la, a leader of the outlawed African 
National Congress. Bui the Presi¬ 
dent condemned “new acts of terror¬ 
ism,” which he attributed to "So 1 Jet 
armed guerrillas” of the Congress. 

The Reagan Administration, in 
cooperation with British intelli¬ 
gence, has been forwarding political 
Intelligence about the African Na¬ 
tional Congress and warnings of 
guerrilla attacks to South Africa, ac¬ 
cording to some Government offi¬ 
cials. However, Mr. Shultz said the 
Director of Central Intelligence, Wil¬ 
liam J. Casey, had assured him "cat¬ 
egorically that that was not true. ’ ‘ 

On another front, the Administra¬ 
tion was considering apppoir.ting a 
black career diplomat as Ambassa¬ 
dor to South Africa after Robert J. 
Brown, a black businessman, with¬ 
drew from consideration. 


Confusing Signals About the Economy 


Of Tea Leaves and Interest Rates 


By ROBERT D. HERSHEY Jr. 




Washington 

^ELDOM has it been harder to read the United 
States economy. Analysts say that some some 
\ recent mea surements looked awful, some ap- 
- peared strong and others were just plain puz- 
sling. The Government reported last week that the no¬ 
rm's output of gomfe and services rose at an annual rate 
rf 1.1 percent in the second quarter. At the same time, it 
-abed the growth rate for tbe January-March quarter to 
1.8 percent from the 23 percent ca l cul at ed earlier. The 
pross national product thus grew at a rate just under 2J5 
>ercent for the first half of 1986—not quite satisfactory, 
nost econo mi sts maintain, but not cause for alarm. 

The GJ4JP., however, has become an increasingly 
mreliable indicator of overall economic health. It is not 
hat Government statistics-gathering is at fault—though 
requent revisions are evidence of the limitations of the 
raft—but rather that the 44-month-old recovery has be- 
ome badly lopsided. Manufacturing, oil exploration and 
ouch of agriculture and commercial real estate are all 
tatistically fiat on their backs. But home building, finan- 
ial services and" much of retailing are booming, tbe 
umbers tell us. 

There are always differences, of course, in the rela- 
hie perform ance of various parts of the economy. But 
that makes the present situation special, and more than 
i bit unnerving, are the fundamental imbalan ces beyond 
ur borders that are influencing the United States as per- 
aps never before. The problem, stated simply, is this: 
be United States Is importing far more goods than it 
ends abroad, and the industrial countries from whom its 
uys are piling up huge surpluses of cash that for lack of 
investment opportunities at borne Is sent back here to 
upport an artificially high American standard of living, 
it the same time, the third world cannot sell enough of 
rc tn» c omm odities * n -Sluggish world markets to service 
s huge debts. _ , ’ . „ 

This was the predicament that the Federal Reserve 


Chai rman, Paul A. Volcker, felt compelled to address in 
an appearance before Congress last week. “We cannot 
build a lasting foundation for sustained growth and 
stability on massive international disequilibrium — huge 
arid rising trade deficits in the United States and counter¬ 
part surpluses abroad," he declared. “Nor can we count 
on satisfying indefinitely so much of our own needs for 
capital by drawing so heavily on the savings generated 
else w here in the world—savings that have been so freely 
available in part only because internal growth in Europe 
and Japan has been relatively slow.” 

The biggest part of the solution, the Fed chief and 
many others agree, is to promote faster growth m West¬ 
ern Europe and Japan. This would lead to more pur¬ 
chases of American goods, thereby spurring output here 
as well as reducing our trade deficit For its part, this 
view holds, tbe United States should cut its budget deficit 
so It will be able to live with reduced inflows of recycled 
foreign capital. In the process, demands for protection¬ 
ism that harm all trade partners would lose their politi¬ 
cal appeal. 

Nobody knows whether this will happen, though Mr. 
Volcker noted that growth in West Germany, at least, has 
shown signs of picking up. But if there is no acceleration 
overseas, m a ny economists doubt that tbe United States 
can continue to grow much longer at even the current 
modest pace. 

In recent weeks, the long-awaited second-half re¬ 
vival that was to be touched off by lower oil prices, a 
more competitive dollar, falling interest rates, sup¬ 
pressed inflation and the spending of hefty stock-market 
profits has become as much a hope as an expectation 
even though the Reagan Administration was r eported 
Friday to be projecting a robust fourth-quarter growth 
rate of 4.5 percent 

Although consumers are continuing to carry the 
economy — last week’s G.N.P. report showed personal 

consumption spending rose S34 billion in the secoid quar¬ 
ter, as against a $21 billion increase in the first quarter— 
they may be approaching their limits. And while busi¬ 
ness investment has undoubtedly been held back by un¬ 



Mtrfcn DM 

certainty over tax-overhaul legislation, there’s no assur¬ 
ance that it will snap back quickly at a time when the 
utilization of existing capacity is below 80 percent. 

What's more, spending cuts by tbe Government, as¬ 
suming substantial reductions are made in line with tbe 
budget-balancing law, make it likely that this sector will 
prove something of a drag on the economy. 

In addition, if the economy remains lackluster the 
Federal Reserve would have less ability than usual to 
coax interest rates lower.* Its monetary policy is already 
quite accommodative — so much so. in fact, that even 
some Democrats were wondering openly last week 
whether the Fed was running too great a risk of reviving 
inflation. Analysts also suggested that the things lower 
rates can encourage, such as housing, are doing well and 
that a still greater availability of credit would have rela¬ 
tively tittle effect since so much demand is “leaking" 
overseas. 

Mr. Volcker himself pointedly referred to the limits 
of monetary policy during his Congressional appearance 
last week. He said: “A single, broad-brush policy instru¬ 
ment cannot, at one and the same time, be called upon to 
Stimulate the economy, protect the dollar, restrain ex¬ 
cessive debt creation and shift resources away from con¬ 
sumption and back into investment, manufacturing and 
exports — as desirable and important as all those goals 
may be." 


Across the South, 
Prayers for Rain 

"This isn’t a drought,” Ray Ward, a Georgia 
dairy farmer, said one day fast week. " li's not 
even a disaster. It’s a catastrophe." Farmers ■ 
have always been quick to accentuate the \ 

negative, but last week, as the July siege of j 

sometimes record-breaking temperatures and j 
the seemingly endless spell of bone-d ry weather j 

continued across the South, Mr. Ward’s J 

assessment seemed almost an understatement. 

Here and there, showers and cloudbursts 
provided a measure of relief from heat that has 
been blamed for the deaths of some three dozen 
people, many of them frail and old or too poor to 
afford air conditioning. 

The drought, by some reckonings, has cost 
farmers in the region S2 billion or more in crops 
lost and livestock hurriedly sold at take-it-leave- 
it prices. The economic toll seemed certain to 
mount, even with a cool snap. Because 1986 has 
been extraordinarily dry from the start, many j 
specialists agreed that even a month of soaking 
downpours would do little to revive scorched 
fields of corn, soybeans and peanuts. 

Parts of South Carolina, Virginia and Florida 
have been declared disaster areas. A dozen 
Tennessee counties have filed for Government 
aid. Agriculture Secretary Richard E. Lyngsaid 
his department would consider making surplus 
feed and cash grants available to hard-pressed 
Southern farmers, but he warned: "For me to 
suggest that the Government could solve the 
problem of all farmers would be misleading.” 

Tommy Irvin, Georgia’s Commissioner of 
Agriculture, predicted that the drought would 
drive "thousands” of farmers in his slate off the 
land for good. 

Urban areas were feeling the effects as well. 

With reservoirs down near rock-bottom levels, 
many communities have imposed emergency 
water-use restrictions. 

.. . . . j 
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Prince Andrew and Sarah Ferguson leaving the altar at Westminster Abbey 
after their wedding last week. They are followed by attendants, including 
Prince William (hunt, right) and the best man. Prince Edward, at rear. 


Violence in India: 
Sikh Extremists 
Kill 15onaBus 

Violence broke out again last week' 
between Sikhs and Hindus in India. 

It began Friday, in the worst at¬ 
tack by Sikh extremists in at least a 
■year in the northern state of Punjab. 
'The killers halted a luxury bus, sin¬ 
gled out 15 passengers as Hindus and 
shot them with pistols and automatic 
weapons as the other passengers 
watched by the side of the road. One 
report said that the dead included a 
Sikh who had not been wearing the 
sect’s traditional turban and so was 
mistaken for a Hindu. 

The massacre provoked retalia¬ 
tion against Sikhs by Hindu mobs in 
New Delhi and its suburbs, and 
raised fears that the violence might 
spread. 

In the capital, four people were 
killed, three of them by police gun¬ 
fire, and scores were injured. Shops, 
cars and religious shrines were set ' 
afire, and menacing bands of young 
Sikhs carrying long swords roamed 
the streets. 

By nightfall' Saturday, the Hindu 
retaliation in the capital had not 
risen to the level it reached in 
November 1984, after Prime Minis¬ 
ter Indira Gandhi was assassinated 
by two Sikh security guards. Then, 
Hindus killed 2,500 Sikhs in New 
Delhi alone. 

The attack in the Punjab came 
after the police had stepped up ef¬ 
forts against Sikh extremists; hun¬ 
dreds have been rounded up in recent 
weeks, and many have been shot. 

The Sikhs, a 500-year-old sect that 
split from Hinduism and professes 
monotheism and the virtue of mar¬ 
tyrdom, comprise about 2 per cent of 
India’s predominantly Hindu popula¬ 
tion, but the Punjab state govern¬ 
ment Is controlled by Sikh moder¬ 
ates. 

An indefinite curfew was imposed 
Friday evening in Muktsar, the town 
near the Pakistani border where the 
shooting occurred early In the day. 
Paramilitary policemen were re¬ 
ported to have stepped up their pa¬ 
trols in the neighboring state of 
Haryana, which has been the scene 
of anti-Sikh agitation by Hindus. 

Spain Blames the 
Usual Suspects 

Terrorists believed to be Basque 
separatists were busy in Spain last 
week. 

In Madrid, the Spanish Defense 
Ministry was struck by a salvo of an¬ 
titank grenades fired by remote con¬ 
trol from a car that itself exploded 
moments later. Nine people, includ¬ 
ing two on the street and one on a 
passing bus, were wounded. 

In San Sebastian, two Civil Guards 
were killed near their barracks by a 
bomb apparently detonated by re¬ 
mote control. 

The authorities blamed both at¬ 
tacks on the Basque Separatist group 
E.T-A-, which had claimed responsi¬ 
bility for a Madrid car bombing a 


week earlier in which 10 policemen 
were killed, . 

In the meantime, France turned 
over to Spanish security forces a 
Basque activist believed to be an 
E.T.A. leader, Josfc Manuel Varooa 
L6pez. It was a departure from 
France’s practice of expelling 
Basque suspects to third countries, 
and some officials said the move had 
led E.TA. to step up its attacks. 

E.T.A., which in the Basque lan¬ 
guage stands for Basque Homeland 
and Liberty, says it has killed nearly . 
600 members of the Civil Guard, the 
police and the military since 1968. 
The Spanish Prime Minister, Felipe 
Gonzilez, says the Government will 
not negotiate until the separatists 
jgive up their arms. 

The rocket attack Monday morn¬ 
ing was launched from a car parked 
across the Paseo de la Castellana 
from the ministry. 


A New Deal 
For Mexico 

With a foreign debt of $98 billion 
and an economy depressed by declin¬ 
ing oil prices, Mexico has signed an 
agreement with the International 
Monetary Fund that could lead to $12 
billion in new loans. 

Between $6 billion and $7 billion 
would be sought from American, 
European and Japanese banks, with 
the rest to be provided by the I.M.F., 
the World Bank, the Inter-American 
Development Bank and the-govern¬ 
ments of other industrial nations. 
The loan period would be 18 months, 

6 months longer than usual. 
a To qualify for the loans, Mexico 
agreed to restrict Government 
spending for subsidies on such things 
as food and services, and to continue 
selling to private investors some of 
. its 700 state-owned enterprises. 

But the austerity measures were 
considerably weaker than those usu¬ 
ally required of international bor¬ 
rowers. The new loans would also be 
Unked to oil prices, with Mexico 
qualifying for more credit if prices 
fell and its credit limit shrinking if 
they rose. 

’ The agreement was favorably re¬ 
ceived by bankers in this country, re¬ 
flecting a growing confidence that 
the accord might help Mexico repay 
its enormous debts. Many bankers 
believed that they had no choice but 
. to increase their investment in Mex¬ 
ico to protect old loans. 

Until the new agreement last 
week, leading bankers bad said they 
could not lend Mexico more than $3 
or $3.5 billion because of the. losses 
their institutions had already suf¬ 
fered there. 

Mexico contended that it needed 
the funds to help cope with a deep re¬ 
cession and the burden, of paying its 
foreign debt. An official of the I.M.F. 
said be doubted that the new loaps 
would do more than give Mexico 
time to deal with those problems. 
“This is a short-term solution," he 
said. “1 don't think they’re out of the 
woods yet” 

James F. Clarity, 
■ Richard Levine 
and Milt Freudenbehn 


_ Reagan Polishes a Response t o Gorbac -* 

Moving Inch by Inch on Arms Control 



By LESLIE H. GELB 

* WASHINGTON 

«FTER six and a half years, the Reagan 
Administration and the Russians are n- 
11 nally engaged in what officials and dip- 
i^^Bklomats here say is the beginning of a 
serious bargaining process on arms control. And, 
despite substantial differences, there were 
strong signals last week of both sides’ willingness 
to compromise. 

The focal point was President Reagan’s draft 
letter to Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the Soviet leader. 
The draft was said to contain some new re¬ 
sponses to Soviet proposals on the future of 
space-based missile defenses and on deep cuts in 
offensive nuclear forces. But there also was a 
good deal of action in Geneva, where delegations 
of experts from Washington and Moscow met to 
talk about the future of the 1979 strategic arms 
limitation pact and the future of nuclear testing. 

Three Points Emerge 

In all of this activity, three points stand out: 
First, Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev are en¬ 
gaged with each other on a broad foreign policy 
front — in direct letters, through embassies and 
third parties and through their diplomats talking 
about such matters as southern Africa and espe¬ 
cially arms control. Second, the positions of the 
two sides on virtually all the arms control issues 
is still very far apart, especially on the Presi¬ 
dent’s Strategic Defense Initiative, the space- 
based defense system also known as “Star 


Ware.” Third, differences notm'tatandtag.U^ 

s'KSSnSEiS 

mfcHr at the announcement that Secreta ry 
SS?PShdtz would meet tomorrow 
SKT. 6 ®*' Official to discuss an 

agenda fOTaReagan^Sorbachev meeting. 

The key to the situation was Mr. Reas*" 3 
draft letter a response to a letter from Mr. Go - 
S 23. Administration <m- 

voys fanned out around the world to and 

reported that the allied response totihe drafts 
very positive. Mr. Reagan considered^^reac¬ 
tions before he sent the tetter to!Moscow on Fri¬ 
day.^This is what a variety of offia ^’ 
conflicting interests, have disclosed atawtthe 
draft sofar on the key issue ofspa^ba^djmis: 
sile defenses. Mr. Reagan s goal remains urn 

ing Moscow’s agreement to deploy such wmp- 

oms. And he is giving Moscow a dunce. Either 
stay with the 1972 Antiballistic Missile Treaty, 
which permits withdrawal from °^ ser ^5f,^ 
deployment of new systems on six 
tS, or sign a new treaty that would delay the de¬ 
ployments as much as seven years, after which 
the two sides could deploy jointly or the U nited 

States would go ahead alone. This stands in con¬ 
trast to Moscow’s proposal for an agreement to 
delay for 15 to 20 years the deployment of any 
new anti-ballistic missile systems, including 
space-based systems. But the gap between the 
United States proposal for a maximum delay or 
seven years and the Soviet proposal for a mini¬ 


mum delay of 15 yearo £s?pbI 

seems. This is becau^ thc Umted ^ ^ 

expected to have any ^c^ysietn n|ne year? 

tual deployment until l" 5 - In 

from now. ratter than seven. aaIO tMl . 

Mr. Reagan's draft*fn** * 
while the deployment or a spacMw rescarchi 

search. 

The President’s Dream 

The Administration officials who want to move 
onarmscontrol argue that cnUcs should no look 
at the details. Focus, they say. on the fact that 
the President tor the first time has IndictedI a 
willingness to bargain about his defense dream. 
The anti-arms controt officials say U}® 
should be on the fact that Mr. Reagan Mill wants 
SScow to join him in making the dream a real¬ 
ty, but they admit that the White House is on the 
sliroerySrgaining slope. They content then> 
SE^fcrS moment, with the fact that the 

bargaining between 1 foe 
two nations has come to center more andl more on 
arms control, a tendency the R^g^Admimj 
tration has resisted for many yj»«- The White 
House pressed for at least equal attention to re¬ 
gional disputes and human rights. ButMr. Gor¬ 
bachev has been a skillful diplomat, and ^ d "”"‘ 
istrationofficials admit that Mr. Reaganhasrow 
found himself having to play the arms control 

game. 


Mitterrand and Chirac Fence Over State-Owned Industries 



A technician at work In a Thomson plant, top; at 
right, a Rhdne Poulenc chemical plant in eastern 
France. Both companies, now nationalized, may 
soon be sold to private Investors. 
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Nationalism Versus Denationalization 


By PAUL LEWIS 

Paris 

T HE new rightist French Government’s 
plan to sell 65 state-owned banks and In¬ 
dustrial companies to private investors 
has produced the first serious-dash be¬ 
tween Premier Jacques Chirac and Francois 
Mitterrand, the Socialist President, in the four 
months they have shared power. 

Most companies Mr. Chirac wants to seD were 
nationalized by Mr. Mitterrand's Socialists in 
1981. The new, conservative Government sees 
their return to private ownership as essential for 
the success of the liberal economic policy it hopes 
will accelerate growth and reduce unemploy¬ 
ment. Mr. Mitterrand is opposing denationaliza¬ 
tion mostly as a threat to “national Independ¬ 
ence”-—warning that selling the companies and 
banks risks letting foreigners buy control, of. 
strategic areas of the French economy. It is a. 
telling argument in a country noted for prickly 
nationalism and at a time when the polls show 
most voters unenthusiastic about the Govern¬ 
ment's privatization program. Last week Mr. 
Mitterrand accepted the replacement of the 
presidents of half of the 25 larger nationalllzed 
companies with, men loyal to Mr. Chirac and 
privatization. 

But the President had already won two more 
important battles. First, the Government has 
agreed to tighter restrictions on foreign Inves¬ 


tors. HmiHng foreign investment to 15 per cent of 
an enterprise, although the curbs, breach Euro¬ 
pean Community laws. And, the Government 
must submit its plan to the parliament for bruis¬ 
ing debate because Mr. Mitterrand blocked 
enactment by administrative decree. 

Since Louis XIV 

It is not surpising that privatization should 
arouse controversy in France. Mr. Chirac is 
trying to.reverse a tradition of state interference 
in the economy dating to Louis XIV. It is a tradi¬ 
tion that 1»$ never been seriously challenged, 

■ even by a rightwing government. Throughout the 
19th century, the state-directed and financed the 
country’s industrial revolution. In the 30’s, the 
- Popular Front Government took over railways, 
armaments and the Bank of France. General de 
Gaulle went further after World War II, adding 
the biggest banks, insurance companies, coal 
mines, utilities, the Renault automobile com¬ 
pany and Air France. Even the rightist govern¬ 
ments In power from 1957 to 1981 developed state 
companies in such strategic sectors as oil and nu¬ 
clear energy. In 1981, the Socialists made 
France's state sector probably the-largest in 
Western Europe by nationalizing the remaining 
banks and eight major industrial groups. These 
included Thomson, the electronics giant; Rhone 
Poulenc, a big chemical company; Pechiney, the 
big aluminium producer; Compagnie General 
d'Electrldte, an engineering group and the steel 
industry. 


As a result, the state’s share of employment 
rose from 12 to 16 percent while its contribution to 
total output climbed from 21 to 28 percent. Na¬ 
tionalized companies now account for 36 percent 
of the economy against 29 percent before. By con¬ 
trast; in Italy the state sector represents about 20 
percent of the economy, in Britain 16 percent and 
m w^t Germany 14 percent. The Chirac plan 
will shrink the state sector to 1981 levels. Most 
companies nationalized then will be sold, as will 
insurance groups and banks taken over in 1945 
plus the Havas advertising agency and Elf Acqui- 
tame, an oil company. But railways, utilities, 
coal mines Renaidt and Air France will remain 
nationalized, as will the steel companies, too un¬ 
profitable to attract buyers. 

0f F . ra " ce ' s st «te sector failed to 
ffSKL®* economic benefits promised. Under 
management its combined losses 

Francs “ im 10 18 billion 
10 order compa- 
thebJack - Most are now profitable, 
pn “ 01 cutting payrolls as they 
S{55?n l ?? flCI 2 lt fac f ories - Meanwhile, France's 
share of export markets continues to decline as 
many companies remain uncompetitive With no 
“2?** the Socialists £ 

SSSSLJS 1, their ^tionalization^^lrn by 

th2 sto^«r?» mpan !S 10 fmance on 

t^S k rS Ch8n8e ’ P rtvM * ones. “The MK- 
nJSS? ^* v ™ nem began privatization,” said 

house in B a the American brokerage 

nouse. In a recent denationalization study. 
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American-Assisted Raids Were Thwarted by Leaks and Bad Planning 



By JOEL BRINKLEY 


Trinidad. Bolivia 
WEEK after the United States Army 
landed to help attack cocaine traf- 
i Sckers in the Bolivian jangle, the 
k Interior Minister, Fernando Bar- 
uwiemy, stood before a microphone at die 
‘ is not an open war 

5? saW> atWressin S the concerns 
or some of his countrymen. ‘There is no 

°U£' S ' tTOOps 8®^ involved in 
armed conflicts with Bolivians/ 7 

^As things have turned out, be was more 
than correct. The American military has not 
been involved In gunfire or much else of great 

I" J 1 ® firal 10 d ays of joint operations, 
wo jungle cocaine laboratories were seized. 
At both, the traffickers had run off with their 
equipment days earlier.' No dregs were 
f °“™’and the only person arrested was a 17- 
year-old who said his job was to wash air- 
planes. 

to the past, Bolivian traffickers have often 
received advance notice of drug raids from 
paid informants in the Government. 

The Army Black Hawk helicopters ferry¬ 
ing Bolivian narcotics pdice have also de¬ 
scended on sites that turned out to be ordi¬ 
nary cattle ranches. "I don't think they went 
where I told them to go," a United States 
Drug Enforcement Agency official said after 
one mission. That might have been because 
of unreliable local maps, he suggested diplo¬ 
matically. Julio Vargas Soto, commander of 
the Bolivian National Police, blamed the 
error on “bad information and various fac¬ 
tors.” “It’s complicated,” he said. 

At Puerto Barador, a mud embankment on 
the Rio Mamore near here, 27-year-old 
Rolando Ailejos and other barge pilots have 
been ferrying supplies upriver to the cocaine 
labs in the swampy jungle for several years. 
All of the traffickers ’"have disappeared 
now,” Mr. Barador said last week. He added 
that plans for the raids had been- common 
knowledge along the river for days before the 
Americans arrived. 

At Santa Cruz Airport, near the heart of the 
cocaine belt, the ramps were lined with 
dozens of small planes belonging to ranchers 
and, presumably, cocaine traffickers who 
had fled.“Our expectations have been low¬ 
ered,” an American drug enforcement agent 
said as he surveyed one of the deserted co¬ 
caine processing labs. "We're not super¬ 
men,” he said. “We have informants hut 


ake-Out in Bolivia 
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Bolivian policeman at a cocaine laboratory 
found by American and Bolivian forces. 


sometimes they’re wrong.” 

The American commander, Geo. James R. 
Taylor, said: “We are just here to ferry the 
Bolivian police. .This is a Bolivian opera¬ 
tion.” Last week, as their frustrations grew, 
the Americans were repeating this point with 
increasing vigor. 

At first, the flight of the traffickers did not 
seem such a serious setback. The objective, 
as numerous American ofGdals stressed 
from the beginning, was not to capture traf¬ 
fickers, although if that happened everyone 
would be pleased. 

State Department officials and Fernando 
IBanes, the Bolivian Ambassador to .Wash¬ 
ington, said in advance that their aim was to 


locate cocaine labs and Wow them up, along 

with air strips, warehouses and other facili¬ 
ties. “We're going to destroy the factories 
and discourage continuously the building of 
new factories,”.Mr. Hlanes said. A few (toys 
later in La Paz, however, the word was that 
nothing would be blown up- Any cocaine-pro¬ 
duction equipment would be dismantled, but 
buildings, airstrips and other fixed facilities 
would be left, in case they were needed for le¬ 
gitimate purposes.. Furthermore, Mr. Bar- 1 
thelemy said, blowing up the facilities might 
damage tbe jungle "ecology.” 

The change raised some eyebrows at the 
American Embassy, where some officers 
worried that traffickers might simply move 
back after the Americans leave in Septem¬ 
ber. Said an Embassy official, noting the dis¬ 
comfort the American presence has been 
causing the Bolivian Government: “Politi¬ 
cally, it is just too difficult for them right 
now.” ‘ 

The Bolivians arranged press tours of the 
first captured site, known as El Zorro, to 
show the world that Bolivia was serious about 
drug enforcement. When they heard of the 
criticism, they decided to blow up the facili¬ 
ty, which, after the traffickers had stripped 
it, amounted to no more than a cluster of 
tents and huts. 

Given the larger goal of the operation—to 
curb cocaine processing so that the demand 
for coca leaves would drop, thus driving 
down their price and discouraging their culti¬ 
vation — Americans and Bolivians said that 
the mere presence of American troops in 
helicopters would have a beneficial effect At 
least for now, cocaine production in this re¬ 
gion has stopped, officials of both countries 
said. But the coca leaf did not immediately 
conform to the normal economic rales of 
agricultural commodities. Contradicting 
most people's expectations. In the week after 
the Army units arrived in Bolivia the price 
went up. 

In Washington, meanwhile, the Jess-than- 
impressive results from Bolivia added to 
Congressional concerns about drugs — the 
flow of illegal narcotics across the Mexican 
border; widespread publicity about “crack," 
a potent form of cocaine, and the .drug-re¬ 
lated deaths of two athletes, Leu Bias of the 
University of Maryland and Don Rogers of 
the Cleveland . Browns. House Speaker 
Thomas P, O'Neill Jr. announced a biparti¬ 
san effort to try to develop a new comprehen¬ 
sive drug taw and bring it to the floor for a 
vote in September. 
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Cocaine connections 

Probable sources of cocaine sold In the United.Stales (estimates) 


1983 


Colombia 
75% .. 


10 % 


10 % 




■ Bolivia 


Peru- 


1984 


.. ‘ Colombia 
15% \ 75% 
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Other 

(Ecuador, 
Argentina, BrazH, Chile) 
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Cocaine production 

(estimates, in metric tons) 

1982 

1983 

1984 

Peru 

36.000 

30,000-60.000 

50,000-70,000 

Bolivia 

30.000-44,000 

25,000-40.000 42,000-63.000 

Colombia 

more than 5,000 

12.000-14.000 12,000-14,000 






Source: The National Narcotics Intelligence Consumers Committee 
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A Bolivian peasant drying coca leaves. 
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Peres-Hassan Meeting Produced No Breakthrough y 


Bhutto Hopes to Win Over the Army 



QmnuhUaigm/ZoaiB 77 

King Hasson H of Morocco (left) meeting with Prime Minister Shimon Peres of Israel la Unmet Morocco, last week. 


Pakistan’s Establishment 
Won’t Easily Be Budged 


Some Dismay 
On the Road 
T o Morocco 


By JOHN KIFNER 


Jerusalem 

HEN Prime Minister Shimon Peres slipped 
off in the night last Monday to visit King Has- 
san II of Morocco, the very fact of his jour¬ 
ney created a kind of euphoria here, as Mr. 
Peres dearly intended it to. 

But by the week's end, as it became dear that the 
Peres-Hassan talks at the King's palace In Ifrane, Mo¬ 
rocco, rather than reviving any possible Middle East 
peace initiative, had ended in an impasse, the asses-., 
meats became somewhat more downbeat. 

“The secrecy and atmosphere of mystery whit* they 
generated around it," wrote one Israeli analyst, Uzi 
Mahnaixni, “ted to a high level of expectation in an initia¬ 
tive-thirsty region. And the size of the disappointment is 
proportionate to the size of the expectations." 

King Hassan was reported to have stuck to the plan 
that the notoriously squabbling Arab states finally man¬ 
aged to agree on at a meeting in Fez, Morocco, in 1962, 
after the Israeli army bad ousted Palestinian guerrillas 
from Lebanon. The Fez plan implies recognition of Israel 
if Israel gives up the land conquered In the 1967 war— the 
West Bank, the Gaza strip and East Jerusalem. It recog¬ 
nizes the Palestine Liberation Organization as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Palestinian people and agrees to the es¬ 
tablishment of an independent Palestinian state with 
East Jerusalem as its capital. For Mr. Peres, of course, 
this was unacceptable. On Moroccan television. King 
Hassan said he had told Mr. Peres: “1 have nothing more 
to say to a man who rejects the P-L-O. and refuses evacu¬ 
ation of the territories, so goodbye.” 

Optimists, particularly those in Mr. Peres’s Labor 
Party, argued that an open visit by an Israeli tender to a 
second Arab country was a major gain that could lead to 
peace negotiations with othe&Arab states and would ease 
the isolation of Egypt, which signed its separate peace 


with Israel in 2979. Pessimists contended that if King 
Hassan, the most moderate Arab leader, could not find 
common ground with what is usually described as the 
more conciliatory wing of Israeli politics, the deadlock 
only strengthened the arguments of hardliners on both 
rides. Nevertheless, the meeting was of personal value to 
both Mr. Peres and King Hassan. 

, For Mr. Peres, who is to turn over his post to his 
right-wing Likud coalition partners in three months, it 
was a Chance to burnish his image as a statesman, some¬ 
what tarnished in the hurly-burly of domestic politics. 
Menu practically, it was a move of immense appeal to the 
roughly half-million Jews of Moroccan origin who, along 
with others whose families came to Israel from Arab 
countries, now make up 53 percent of the electorate and 
are the backbone of Likud support. “That’s the man this 
trip was aimed at,” said a prominent Israeli academic 
over lunch, nodding at a Moroccan waiter. “Peres will 
gain from this move,” wrote Shmuel Segev in the inde¬ 
pendent couservatve newspaper Ma’artv, “His visit to 
Morocco has considerably undermined the traditional 
support for the Likud among Israelis of Moroccan' ori¬ 
gin-” 

For King Hassan, a pro-Western monarch who re¬ 
ceives $140 minion in American aid each year, the visit 
also had its plus side. It eased strains with the United 
States over his surprise "union" with Libya, and, indeed, 
drew public praise from the Reagan Administration. 
Still. the visit was less a breakthrough than it might have 
seemed. Morocco is notable among Arab states for its 
generally good relations with its own Jewish community, 
and King Haaaan has previously received Mr. Peres and 
other Israeli leaders in secret, and was a clandestine in¬ 
termediary in arranging the 1977 trip to Israel by Presi¬ 
dent Anwar el-Sadat of Egypt. 

But much of the commentary here following thevisit 
was dbdktedSy cautionary. “It would appear that the Has- 
san-Peres meeting has demonstrated expressly the de¬ 
gree of unity—and nor division—that exists in the Arab 
world,” wrote Dan Avidan in Davar, a generally pro- 
Labor paper. “All the Arab states, along with the P.L.O., 
have come out behind the political program of the Fez 
summit. Since Israel does not regard the Fez plan as a 
basis for political negotiations with the Arabs, the pros¬ 
pects for the advancement of the political process in the 
Middle East look poorer after the Hassan-Peres summit 
than they did before it.” In the independent tabloid Bada- 
sbot, Guy Bechor wrote: “Shimon Peres, who tried to 
reach the hearts of the Arabs, is likely to achieve the 
exact opposite. Ten hours of intensive dialogue at Ifrane, 
which in practical terms ended with nothing, are liable 
only to confirm to moderate Arabs what the extremists 
have always maintained: There’s nothing to talk to Is¬ 
rael about.” 


By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 


ISLAMABAD. PAKISTAN 
N their sleek new Parliament building, Pakistan's 
lawmakers seem to be engaged in the business of 
civilian government. Prime Minister Mohammad 
. Khan June jo calls their deliberations a symbol of the 
“democratic process,” while the opposition says it is all 
a sham in which President President Mohammad Zia ul- 
Haq and the army rale behind the scenes. 

What seems beyond question is that this Govern¬ 
ment, elected in nonpartisan voting last year, represents 
the continuation of rale by interlocking elites that have 
always retained influence, even during overt military 
control. Those elites include civilian and military bu¬ 
reaucrats, Moslem clergymen, large feudal landowners 
and, to a lesser degree, businessmen and industrialists. 

Their power poses special difficulties for Benazir 
Bhutto, the fiery opposition leader who seeks to over¬ 
throw General Zia and force new elections this fall. With 
her ability to draw millions of people to anti-Govemraent 
rallies. Miss Bhutto, the 33-year-old daughter of the late 
Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, is seen as the coun¬ 
try’s most popular politician. But she has not won broad 
support among members of the establishment. 

“The masses have never decided the fate of Paki¬ 
stan,” said Hussain Haroon, a prominent Karachi politi¬ 
cian and businessman. “The Government has always 
been controlled by a syndicate of vested interests. The 
syndicate has no head and it has no tail, but it rules. 
Benazir will never govern until she wins its confidence.” 

The bureaucracies continue to exert power they ac¬ 
cumulated during nearly a century of British rule. 
Numerous Pakistani leaders are former bureaucrats, be¬ 
cause they were the only available trained experts. Bu¬ 
reaucrats have long looked down on politicians and been 
willing to undercut them. Mr. Bhutto's attempts to fill his 
administration with loyalists sparked a revolt by bureau¬ 
crats, which was said to have encouraged the subsequent 
army coup. Now the civilian bureaucracy seems to be 
working comfortably with Mr. Junejo's Cabinet. 


After calling on the military to suppress widespread 
rioting. Mr. Bhutto was overthrown in 1977 by General 
Zia, his army commander, and was executed after a 
military trial in 1979 on a disputed murder-coosplracy 
charge. When martial law was lifted in December, many 
analysts say, some generals gave up their governmental 
perquisites and payoffs with reluctance. Miss Bhutto's, 
people predict that key generals will support her acces¬ 
sion if anti-Govemment turmoil erupts this fall, as She 
hopes it will. Government leaders deride this view. 

The Moslem clergy is even less friendly toward her, 
although she has been meeting with some weft-known 
mullahs. The Government has won clerical support 
through a nine-year-old program to make Pakistan's 
laws conform Co ancient Islamic teachings. The Govern¬ 
ment also pays the salaries of many mullahs and has 
greatly Increased construction of rural masques. 

As for the feudal landlords, many say their power 
has diminished because of Government limits on land 
holdings. But large families still control thousands of 
acres and exercise enormous influence over their field 
workers. Landlords like Mr. Bhutto and Mr. June jo in¬ 
variably win elections. Feudal patriarchs often have 
sumptuous houses with gardens, Persian carpets, video¬ 
tape players and even wine cellars, despite a ban on alco¬ 
hol. Only in Pakistan, it seems, can a feudal landlord 
seriously try to persuade a visitor that the system resem¬ 
bles communism because he is the complete “servant” 
of his people, dispensing justice and health care and 
presiding at weddings. Miss Bhutto has ousted key feudal 
leaders in her camp and talks of new taxes on land. 

Many businessmen also appear to be warily backing 
Mr. Zia and Mr. June jo, who promise to encourage the 
private sector. Many associate Miss Bhutto with her fa¬ 
ther’s socialist ideas. Mahbubul Haq, now the Planning 
Minister, once said that Pakistan's business community 
was dominated by only 22 families. But after Mr. Bhut¬ 
to's nationalization measures, their power was broken 
and dispersed. Today, Mr. Haq says. Government offi¬ 
cials are more powerful. “An unprecedented amount of 
power, more than was ever enjoyed by the 22 families, is 
now in the hands of the bureaucracy,” he says. 



J.B. Ficfnrw/CollaeW/ L«toup 

Supporters of the Pakistani opposition leader Benazir Bhutto at a rally hi May. Their hats bear portraits of Miss 
Bhutto and her late father, Zulfikar All Bhutto, a former Prime Minister- 
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Manion Judgeship 
Won Narrowly 
And With Muscle 

Daniel A. Manion, whose critics 
said he lacked the competence, com¬ 
mitment and experience to be a Fed¬ 
eral judge, ultimately did not lack 
the votes. After months of debate, 
some last-minute maneuvers and a 
horse-trade or two, the Senate nar¬ 
rowly approved last week Mr. Man- 
ion's appointment to the Court of Ap¬ 
peals for the Seventh Circuit. 

It was a victory for the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration, but it seemed less a tri¬ 
umph of principal than a show of 
political muscle. The White House 
insisted that opponents to Mr. Man- 
ion's nomination were politically 
motivated, but those who argued 
against approving the Indiana law¬ 
yer tended to cite his legal record- 
rather than his political ties. 

The deans of more than 40 of the 
nation's most prominent law schools 
said in a letter to the Senate that Mr. 


Manion lacked “legal acumen, pro¬ 
fessional achievement, wisdom, fi¬ 
delity to the law and commitment to 
our Constitution." Others pointed to 
the numerous misspellings and 
grammatical errors in his briefs as 
evidence that he was unqualified. 

After last week’s 50-to-49 vote of 
approval. President Reagan charac¬ 
terized opponents of Mr. Manioc's 
nomination as members of “a little 
lynch mob." 

Some of those opponents suggested 
that some Senate support for Mr. 
Manion was won with Administra¬ 
tion favors. Paul Simon, a Democrat 
whose home state, Illinois, Is part of 
the Seventh Circuit, said it was a 
case of “just plain okl simple politi¬ 
cal muscle." And Senator Edward 
Kennedy, alluding to the Adminis¬ 
tration’s approval of two lesser 
judgeships that had been stalled, ac¬ 
cused the White House of going be¬ 
yond, log-rolling to “judge-rolling." 

Mr. Manion, meanwhile, defended 
his briefs by saying that the cited ex¬ 
amples bad been written in a hurry. 
He suggested that any shortcoming* 
he might have as a Federal judge 
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could be overcome through on-the- 
job training. “X know after a few 
months or a year or so on the job," be 
said, “I will be up to speed." 

Detroit Strikers 
Settle With City 

As proof of his impatience with a 
10-day-old strike by 7,000 municipal 
workers. Mayor Coleman Young of 
Detroit began taking offers off the 
bargaining table last week instead of 
putting them on. 

Whether or not that did it, a tenta¬ 
tive agreement was announced less 
than a day later, around midnight 
Friday, ending a walkout that saw 
200,000 bus riders looking for alterna¬ 
tive transportation and millions of 
pounds of trash getting no transpor¬ 
tation at all. 

Meanwhile, 12,000 municipal work¬ 
ers in Philadelphia went back to 
work earlier in the week after a 
record-breaking 20-day strike. They 
settled tentatively for a 10 percent 
wage increase over two years. 

Details of the Detroit agreement 
were not announced, but wages were 
the chief issue. The city's last pub¬ 
licly announced offer was an tn- 
■ crease of as much as i8 percent over 
three years, based on Detroit’s abil¬ 
ity to pay. The strikers, members of 
Michigan Council 25 of the American 
Federation of State, County and Mu¬ 
nicipal Employees, were last known 
to be asking- for a guaranteed in¬ 
crease of 26 percent. 

Mayor Young appeared to draw 

the line when he accused the union of 
recalcitrance and ordered city nego¬ 
tiators to withdraw their latest offer. 
He threatened to begin talks again 
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with "a clean table." Announcing the 
tentative agreement yesterday, 
James Glass, president of Council 
25, said it “moves AFSCME workers 
forward on important wage and con¬ 
tract language provisions.” 

Where Are the 
‘Stealth’ Papers? 

A month ago, John D. Dingell, the 
Michigan Democrat who heads a 
House investigative subcomfttee, 
charged that Lockheed Corporation 
was mishandling classified docu¬ 
ments. Company spokesmen said 
that was news to them. Last week, 
though, Lawrence O. Kitchen, Lode- 
heed's chairman and chief executive 
officer, conceded that more than a 
thousand secret documents had been 
misplaced at a plant in Burbank, 
Calif. “Our internal laxness Is inex¬ 
cusable, "he said. "I assure you that 
we are committed to full and timely 
corrective action.” 

Neither Mr. Kitchen nor members 
of the Subcommittee on Oversight 
and Investigations of the House 
Energy and Commerce Committee, 
which has been looking into how 
careful defense contractors are with 

Government secrets, said precisely 
what the documents described. But 
other sources said the paperwork 
c once rned several projects, among 
them the F-19, a radar-evading 
Stealth fighter that the Burbank 
plant began producing in 1984. 

Lockheed officials said they did 
not believe any of the missing docu¬ 
ments had ended up in a K.G.B. 
pouch, but they could not swear to it. 
Neither could the Pentagon. ' 

“Although we have no information 



A Detroit resident at an emergency dty dump site last week. 
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to suggest that the information as¬ 
sociated wftfa the contract has been 
compromised in the sense of getting 
to some foreign government," said 
Robert M. Sims, a Pentagon spokes¬ 
man, “obviously an inability to ac¬ 


count for the documents Internally 
makes It impossible to know if such 
compromises have occurred." 

Michael Wright 
and Caroline Rand Herron 


Did the C.I.A. Help Pretoria Track Its Foes? 


How U.S. Intelligence Shares Some Secrets Among Friends 


By STEPHEN ENGELBERG 

Washington 

^BMONG all the furtive dealings of intelligence 
agencies, few are more secret than the sharing 
of information with other countries. For while 
such exchanges are essential to any intelligence 
service, their public disclosure could hopelessly compli¬ 
cate foreign policy questions. 

So the denials were .quick and firm last week when 
one of Washington’s more touchy liaisons became the 
subject of public discussion. 

Present and former Government officials said the 
United States,-working dlosety with Britain, had supplied. 
South Africa witty intelligence .on the banned;anc?e$pix£ 
Afxi&if information y^/s^ici^o 

Include Specific warnings of attacks planned by the guer¬ 
rilla group. In return, the officials said, South Africa re¬ 
ported on nearby Soviet and Cuban activities. It could not 
be learned whether the exchange was continuing. 

Reagan Administration officials denied having pro¬ 
vided the South Africans with any data on the A.N.C. 


George P. Shultz, the Secretary of State, fold a Congres¬ 
sional committee that the Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence had assured him the United States had not given 
such information to South Africa. 

The Administration statements were not surprising. 
No Government wants to discuss the secret information 
It shares with allies. In this case, moreover, the Reagan 
Administration has been considering thepossibility of es¬ 
tablishing contacts with the AJ4.C. in an effort to bring 
pressure upon South Africa to end its policy of apartheid, 
and a public disclosure of the exchange with Pretoria 
would undoubtedly make any future dealings with the 
Congress more difficult. ' 

Denials aside, the sharing of info rmation is a way of 
‘ amoiig Intelligence agencies. Sometimes it happens 
thefield, fp Informal meetings between Central Intelli- 
gem^, Agency station chiefs and their colleagues from 
’’ other countries. And sometimes It is handled in formal 
meetings and through permanent computer links, ac¬ 
cording to former intelligence officers. The exchanges 
are supposed to be authorized by headquarters, but the 
former officers acknowledge supervision can be loose. 
On occasion, intelligence sharing can be used to fur¬ 



ther foreign policy goals. When Robert Hawke was 
elected Prime Minister of Australia in 1983, the Reagan 
Administration significantly enhanced the quality of the 
information being shared with the Australian Security 
Intelligence Organization, according to analysts in 
Washington. This was done to signal encouragement to 
the Labor Party government, which was viewed by some 
analysts as hostile to American interests. 

The main force driving the w orld w ide information 
bazaar is the comparative wealth of data Washington 
gathers from a worldwide network of human and techni¬ 
cal sources. Its satellites photograph the globe and its lis- , 
tenlng posts Intercept communications around the world. 

In exchange for a share of that network’s output, 
other countries provide Washlpgferwith theiCjCgaviatta^MB; 
matipn. They may fiavebeenable fo put In terception 
equipment inplaces not accessible to the UnitedStates or 
develop sources not available to American intelligence. 

- But It Is largely Washington that calls the shots. 
“The United States is obviously festooned with the best 
acquisition capability and huge budgets," said a former 
intelligence official. “Other countries are relatively im- ■ 
poverfshed. That is why we are in the driver’s seat." . 


One of the best known information-sharing relation¬ 
ships involves the C.I JL and Israeli intelligence. The Is¬ 
raelis provide extensive Information on terrorist groups. 

In exchange, they are given some, but not all, of the re¬ 
lated material gathered by American sources. 

Clear limits are set The Israelis, for instance, have 
long wanted their own “downlink" to American photo 
satellites. The United States refuses to allow such a con¬ 
nection, although satellite photos are routinely shared 
with Israel Nor do the Israelis get raw decoded material 
from intercepted communications, which Washington 
prefers to keep closely guarded. And Israel is not given 
sensitive information on the moderate Arab countries 
with which the United States has military dealings, 
yw 5*31 some measure of distrust apparently is part of 
America’s liaison with .Israel became, embarrassingly- < • 
public last year when the' authorities arrested a NaVy 
analyst and charged him with spying for Israel. The ana¬ 
lyst, Jonathan Jay Pollard, pleaded guilty. 

Administration officials speculate that he was re¬ 
cruited to obtain information the Israelis could not get 
through normal channels, in part to ascertain whether 
Washington was witholding any relevant items. 


The Demise of a Long-Lived If Sloppy Spy Ring 


By KATHERINE BISHOP 


San Francisco 

A Federal jury rang down the 
final curtain last week on an 
espionage conspiracy that 
began with a meeting between two 
Navy buddies in 1974 at a now-de- 
funct San Diego restaurant called 
Boom Trenchard’s Flarepath. After 
10 days of deliberation, the jury 
found a former Navy radioman, 
Jerry A. Whitworth, guilty On seven, 
counts of espionage and five counts 
of tax fraud for passing military data 
to John A. Walker Jr M who sold it to 
the Soviet Union for nearly a decade. 

“I didn’t think it would come to 
this,” Mr. Whitworth told a friend in 
a tearful telephone conversation just 
before his arrest in June 1985. That it 
did so seems to have been in part Mr. 
Whitworth's own doing. By his de¬ 
fense attorney’s admission, he sent a 
series of anonymous letters to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation de¬ 
scribing the theft and sale to Soviet 
agents of secret Navy cryptographic 
data, message traffic and wiring dia¬ 
grams for the machines used to en¬ 
code . and decode classified mes¬ 
sages. In the letters, Mr. Whitworth 


offered to expose “a significant es¬ 
pionage system" in exchange for 
freedom from prosecution, but then 
changed his mind, saying that the 
discovery of his Identity would be 
“remote" as long as be kept silent. 

Despite having received $332,000, 
tax-free, from Mr. Walker for the 
military secrets, the' former farm- 
boy from Muldrow, Okla., ended his 
days as a free man unemployed and 
living in a mobile home in Davis, 
Calif. Before that inglorious end, 
there had been bottles of fine wine, 
dinners at elegant restaurants, cars, 
home computer equipment and cam¬ 
eras. But there had also been losses 
in real estate deals, commodities fu¬ 
tures and mass-produced art. 

John Walker contended that they 
would never have been caught had it 
not been for "a snitch," bis former 
wife, Barbara Joy Crowley Walker, 
whose belated report to the F.B.L in 
late 1984 is generally credited with 
exposing the spy ring. 

Bur it was, in part, Mr. Walker’s 

- pack-rat habits that proved crucial 
to convicting him and Mr. Whit- 

- worth: Unlike the spies of popular 
fiction who memorize and destroy 
their instructions, Mr. Walker saved 
everything from an advertisement 


for an espionage seminar in “Soldier 
of Fortune" magazine to a closet 
shelf of maps and instructions for 
meeting with Soviet agents. 

Now that Mr. Walker has fulfilled 
• - his agreement with the Government 
to testify against Mr. Whitworth, he 
faces sentencing in Baltimore in Au¬ 
gust along with his son, Michael L. 
Walker. In exchange for pleading 
guilty to espionage and undergoing 
extensive debriefing about the se¬ 
crets that were passed to the Soviet 
Union, John Walker faces a sentence 
of life in prison and a tax lien of ap- 
. proximately $250,000. 

Michael Walker, who was a 22- 
year-old Navy yeoman when his fa¬ 
ther tempted him into the the spy 
ring, is expected to receive 25 years 
hi prison. John Walker’s older broth-. 

er, Arthur J., a retired Navy lieuten- 
. ant commander, was convicted in a 
brief noujury trial last August of 
stealing classified military data 
. from a defense contractor for whom 
he worked and supplying them to his 
brother in exchange for $12,000. He 
. has been sentenced to life in prison. 
His appeal, based in part on the as¬ 
sertion that Soviet experts declared 
the materials he had stolen worth¬ 
less, was denied earlier this month. 


Judge Claiborne Is the First to Be Impeached in 50 Years 


Congress Seems a Reluctant Prosecutor 



By PHILIP SHENON 

F _^ . Washington 

OR only the 14th time in the nation’s history, die 
House of Representatives has impeached a Fed¬ 
eral official. The vote last week, 406 to 0, means 
that Judge Harry E. Claiborne of Las Vegas, a 
convicted tax evader who is serving a two-year prison 
term, must resign or face a Senate trial. 

That Judge Claiborne is the first official impeached 
ty the House in 50 years may be a measure of Capitol 
Hill s reluctance to trigger the tortuous impeachment 
process. Congress has long been wary of using a power 
that, by turning lawmakers into prosecutors, threatens 
to tie them up for weeks or months. 

To an extent, the Founding Fathers may have meant 
to protect the independence of 
ranking Federal officials by making it difficult for Con¬ 
gress to remove them without cause. But even in the 
«rty days of the Republic, some wondered whether the 
cmnbmonie and often confusing impeachment proce- 

protect ^P^atorcorrStrf- 
naals. Thomas Jefferson once referred to impeachment 
a* «n “unpractical thing, a mere scarecrow/^^ 


\>S3 


Only 13 impeachment cases have 
been forwarded to the Senate, which - .. JaglpV 

acta as judge and jury after the . 

House impeaches—-in effect, indicts ' ® 

an offidaL Four cases, aO kjvolv- 
tag judges, resulted in conviction. ' s f -*Sj&&!333 

President Nixon’s resignation ended ;. 
calls for Us impeachment In the ‘ r^Bfjgpl 
Watergate scandal, and. only one . ; 

President. Andrew Johnson, has JsJrML 
been tried in the senate; he was ac- . 
quitted in 2868 of purely political .J, 
charges that he had improperly dis- 
missed his Secretary of War. 

There are occasional sugges- • 

tions that the Constitution be revised n„ ^ __ 

to streamline the impeachment pro- ™ UT » uaiu rne 
cess and remove its protection for * "" 

judges on lower Federal courts, safeguards that can 
allow a convicted felon to retain his post long after iris 
trial and appeals. 

When they decided that senior Federal officials 
could beremoved only through impeachment, the Consti¬ 
tution's framers probably had no Idea that toe judiciary 
would turn into, a vast bureaucracy, or that Congress 


* 1 would become so burdened with' 

other, arguably more important, 
business. 

.-.y| ~ Bruce A. Ackerman, a professor 

* of.taw at Columbia University, said 
IIP*- APffc that in devising the impeachment 
process “the founding fathers were 
thinking of the President and the Jus- 
HbXpPIra does of the Supreme Court, not an 
■L ■ * ! W? army of Federal district judges or, 
■g# ' '4 for that matter, judges on Federal 

IpF ■ courts of appeal." He wondered If the 

m ■ 1 * ^ nation should not find another way of 

■ J* V* removing tower-court judges. “Con- 
* -J grass doesn’t have toe time," he 

Amciued Press said. ' 

Among toe states, the removal of 

--—r- - judges is usually handled through 

disciplinary panels, and their findings are subject to re¬ 
view by higher courts. While some state panels are" 
thought to be only minimally effective, they have none¬ 
theless ousted scoresofwayward judges in recent years: 

Ihe last Federal judge removed from the bench was 
Haisted L. Ritter of Florida, who was convicted by the 
Senate in 1936 for his questionable actions in a recover- 


—conviction In this century 
was id ixu, when Congress impeached Robert w 

bbSSSsSSS 3 ®* 

ta £^? Ure n ai ‘ d “■ 
military stockade in Alabama, COTtfaWCS 10 co,tect at a 

that the trial will take 

forum for Ms defense. Unless a broader 

mat vote, this UmeagaS 
Fedwa 1 judge for Mississippi? 6 X* on ’ 

Man* he was sfenten^toSLvJ^V 1 ® 1 ® District In 
to a grand jury. for lying 

down,continues tomfkeuse*of a&Twtl refus ed to step 
collect his Federal salarv a» B !S rern , IMnt office and 
““to* are «id K 

Peachment against him if ■*?*!* 

victlon and he refuses to resigDu courts "P^oW his con- 
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Now, Japan Inc. Wears a Hard Hat The 


Japanese builders 
are beginning 
to win some big 
contracts in the 
United States. 

By ROBERT A. BENNETT 

U NDER the hot Arizona sun, a 
team of - Japanese engineers 
watched carefully as a huge, 
white-and-red “mole'’ was lowered 
into a hole 30 feet wide and 65 feet 
deep. The Japanese-made machine 
was positioned to dig three huge 
drainage tunnels for the last leg of 
WO, the interstate highway that will 
link Los Angeles with Florida. 

Today, three years later, the tur£ 
neling Job Is about complete. The en¬ 
gineers, employees of ' Obayashi 
Gumi, one of Japan's biggest con¬ 
struction companies, are back in 
Tokyo. The remaining work on the 
tunnels is in .the hands of Obayashi's 
American' partners. 

But the tunnels remain a symbol of 
Japan's inroads into the American 
construction market. 

The Japanese share of this market 
reached $1.7 billion last year, more 
than double the $700 million of 1984, 
according to Engineering News- 
Record, an industry publication. This 
year, the companies may capture $4 
billion of the more than $100 billion in 
American contracts — not far below 
the $5 billion in domestic contracts 
won last year by Bechtel, one of the 
nation's top three builders. 

Indeed, some industry analysts say 
the handful'of Japanese companies 
operating in the United States may 
hasten' a shakeout among the more 
than 80,000 domestic contractors. 

For the Japanese, the drive into 
America may be a necessity. Con¬ 
struction projects elsewhere — in¬ 
cluding those at home — have been 
drying up. “The Japanese are coming 
here because of excess capacity," 
said Fred Moavenzadeh, professor of 
engineering at the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology. “They had 
been competing in the third world, 
but that market has collapsed, and 
now they're looking at America." 

Once here, the Japanese can use 
their tremendous financial muscle 
and other ties to Japanese Industry to 
outbid American construction com¬ 
panies and win znultimillion-dollar 
contracts. They are also able to ride 
the crest of Japan’s reputation for ^ ^ 

producing Mgh-qiiality products. 

“There * iff r^-pettSptldrr .Uiiag*“ * 
many Americans that if they hire, a' 

Japanese company, they’ll get better 
quality control," said Martin J. 

Suomi, the director of the New Jer¬ 
sey-based subsidiary of Kajima, the 
most active Japanese construction 
company in the United States. 

Some major American construc¬ 
tion companies are bitter about the 
growing Japanese challenge, com¬ 
plaining that American builders are 
being locked out of big contracts in 
Japan as Japanese builders partici¬ 
pate in projects all across America. 

But other American builders, large 
and small, think differently — often 
because they have profited by team¬ 
ing up with Japanese companies that 
can provide them with financial mus¬ 
cle and access to new technology. 

“It’s a two-way street.” said John 
P. Boone, senior vice president of the 
Dallas-based Vantage Companies, 
one of the nation's largest private 
developers. “While they're learning 
about doing business here, we can tap 
technology from Japan.” 

Two weeks ago, Vantage formed a 
partnership with the Taisel Corpora¬ 
tion, Japan’s biggest construction 
company, to build light industrial 
projects across the country. Until 
now, says Mr. Boone, Vantage had 
constructed neither factories nor big 
office buildings, only structures such 
as warehouses. With Taisei’s exper¬ 
tise, he says, that will change. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Santa Fe Suffers 
A Stunning Refusal 


companies are broadening their 
reach, building everything from 
dams in Seattle to skyscrapers in 
New York. A number of projects, like 
the $50 million tunneling contract for 
the 1-10 highway, are even funded by 
Federal and local governments. 

Like their big American counter -. 
parts, the major Japanese contrac¬ 
tors’ primary function generally is to 
organize and coordinate the design 
and construction of the complex jobs 
they undertake. For the most part, 
they work with American companies 
that, in turn, subcontract much of the 
work to smaller, local operations. 

Kumagai Gumi, a Japanese builder 
with projects in New York City, has 
even created a new role — that of 
“principal contractor," taking an ac¬ 
tive role in promoting and financing a 
project as well as participating in its 
construction. As William Zeckendorf 
Jr., one of New York’s biggest devel¬ 
opers and a partner in at least six 
projects with Kumagai, explains it. 


Thomas Y. T«nam*o. Inc. 


tion is building a 20-story addition on 
top of an existing seven-story struc¬ 
ture at 59th Street and Madison Ave¬ 
nue, a property formerly owned by 
Donald Trump and since sold to a rich 
Japanese investor. 


J! 


lPANESE construction compa¬ 
nies certainly have both the cash 
and the contacts to create more 
and more American business. "Any 
major Japanese contractor has 
money to bum," said an officer of one 
leading Japanese builder, who asked 
not to be identified. 

The companies are likely to be¬ 
come even more cash-laden: Recent¬ 
ly, Tokyo eased controls on the 
amount of foreign real estate that 
Japanese pension funds and insur¬ 
ance companies can invest in. And 
banks and insurers are among the 
biggest shareholders in Japan's con¬ 
struction companies. 

The construction companies also 
have strong ties with other Japanese 


The “mole,” designed by 
Obayashi-Gumi for the I-IO 
highway in Phoenix, and, 
left, rendering of Long 
Beach,Calif., project 


ter witfi subcontractors. 

In Chattanooga, Tenn., for exam¬ 
ple, where Toda is building a plant for 
the Komatsu Tractor Factory, "we 
sat down and told our subcontractors 
that the owner wanted the job done 
half-a-month early, and they did it," 
Mr. Hiroshimo said. 

The point about coming in on time 
is echoed at North America Taisei, 
the unit of Taisei that has teamed up 
with Vantage in Dallas. "We are very 
good in scheduling," said Kanji Ta- 
kebe, the company’s director. Taisei, 
he says, has never been late in deliv¬ 
ering a project. 

Taisei, like Toda, drums up most of 
its American business from Japanese 
clients. But now it is helping to build 
projects for non-Japanese clients — 
small condominiums in California, 
for example, as well as a $145 million 
hote!-and-office-tower complex in 
Long Beach. A key investor in the 
hotel venture is the Marubeni Amer¬ 
ica Corporation, a huge Japanese 
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Some American 
builders are 
bitter , others are 
profiting. 


corporations^ since the traditional trading company. > . 

i Japanese way of doing business fn?" ' Mr. saRfTSisetwaiTts ro ocf j - 

siires* ; rtlitf<toshlj>s. nto&Jta’ 
tween builders and their clients.’Thillftfti'aArear witrun-tne- 


S ME of the Japanese construc¬ 
tion companies have been in the 
United States for as long as two 
decades — working on relatively 
small projects in Hawaii and on the 
West Coast. Only in the past five 
years have they undertaken more 
ambitious work, primarily the build¬ 
ing of factories and warehouses for 
Japanese companies setting up 
American operations. 

Now, in a third phase that is only 
just beginning, Japan’s construction 


the Japanese company “takes the 
contracts in its name and supervises 
the projects, .which are built by 
American contractors. Kumagai also 
becomes the financial partner and 
puts money into .the project." 

Kumagai’s American subsidiary, 
K.G. Land, recently decided to team 
up with the Zeckendorf Organization 
in its successful bid to build a $384 
million, 60-story office tower that will 
change the face of Manhattan's his¬ 
toric southern tip. 

Kumagai is the most active of the 
Japanese builders in New York City, 
where many others refuse to work, 
claiming it is too corrupt. But even 
so, the Japanese activity in New York 
has been dizzying. 

Kumagai's projects include a 673- 
unit apartment condominium, a 60- 
story midtown residential tower and 
a planned office structure on the old 
Madison Square Garden site on the 
block bounded by Eighth and Ninth 
Avenues and 49th and 50th Streets. It 
also is planning to participate in a 
$115 million West Side building that 
will house 263 rental apartments and 
273 hotel suites under one roof. 

On Manhattan’s Upper West Side, 
meanwhile, Haseko Inc., a subsidiary 
of the Hasegawa Komuten Company, 
is building The Bromley, a 23-story 
apartment condominium. On the 
Upper East Side, It is putting up the 
21-story Belgravia coudominium. 

, Now the Shimizu America Corpora- 


The Japanese construction compa¬ 
nies initially came to New York four 
years ago because their industrial 
clients — Matsushita, Toyota and 
others — began building plants and 
warehouses here. 

More recently, the Toda Construc¬ 
tion Company — Japan's seventh- 
largest—completed two projects for 
Ricoh, the copier company, in West 
Caldwell, N.J., and is renovating a 
Fairfield, Conn.,. building for D.S. 
America lnc 1T an American unit of a 
Japanese producer of specialized 
photographic enlargers. 

"The basic technologies and know¬ 
how are the same throughout the 
world,” said Koji Hiroshimo, a Toda 
vice president who is stationed in 
New York. “Where we have a leg up 
is our ability to communicate with the 
Japanese company.” 


‘gross $300 millfon 'a^earwWFiin The 
next five years." 


I 




lUT Mr. Hiroshimo also con¬ 
tends that the Japanese per¬ 
form more efficiently than 
their American counterparts. Other 
Japanese construction executives 
agree — pointing out, for example, 
that Japanese construction compa¬ 
nies have their own engineers and ar¬ 
chitects, while most American con¬ 
struction companies go outside for 
such services. 

“In the United States, the architect 
doesn’t care how much-something 
costs," said Mr. Hiroshimo. In Japan, 
he says, if a contractor thinks he can 
save the client money by using a dif¬ 
ferent material or approach, the ar¬ 
chitect usually goes along. "Some¬ 
thing that originally might have cost 
$5 milli on might end up costing only 
$4 million,” he said. 

And like other Japanese construc¬ 
tion executives here, Mr. Hiroshimo 
is convinced that even in the United 
States — where work is ultimately 
contracted out to American compa¬ 
nies— Japanese companies work bet- 


MR. KAGAMI GOES AMERICAN 


One of the first things Shulchi Kagami did when 
he arrived in the United States last November was 
to adopt a new first name. Now, settled with his wife 
and two daughtersin Pittsburgh, Mr. Kagami is 
known as Sam Kagami. 

“Americans find It hard to pronounce Shiuchi," 
said the 35 -year-oid engineer, who has spent his 
entire career with the Taisei Corporation, Japan s 
biggest construction company. For the next three or 
four years, Mr. Kagami will be stationed In Pitts¬ 
burgh with Geo-Con, a small American builder in 
which Taisei bought a 50 percent stake last fall. 

Mr. Kagami believes that his new first name will 
make him appear more American and thus make it 
easier for him to achieve his objective: to team as 
much as possible about the American construction 
industry so that he can help Taisei expand Its activi¬ 
ties in the United States. _ . 

His career began in 1974, when he joined Taisei 
after graduating from the Tokyo Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. Almost a decade later, in 1983. Taisei sent 
Mr. Kagami to New York City, where he was a visit¬ 
ing scholar at Columbia University, focusing on the 
safety of nuclear power plants. He spent a little 
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more than a year at Co¬ 
lumbia and returned 
home, only to be sent to 
Geo-Con last fail. 

Currently, Mr. 

Kagami is working in 
Geo-Con s hazardous 
waste group, where he 
evaluates sites and pre¬ 
pares costs. He says 
his biggest surprise has 
been the American approach to work. 

“In Japan, we almost always do things as a 
group, but here the responsibility tells on one per¬ 
son," he said. "The results come to myself," he 
added. “It's very clear whether what I have done is 
good or not." 

In Mr. Kagami's view, the American approach is 
superior to that of the Japanese. "If we compare the 
two countries over a short time, Japan is now more 
competitive than the United States in some areas," 
he said. "But if we consider the long term, I'm not 
sure Japan will be superior." 


N the meantime, Taisei has been 
trying to work closely with Amer¬ 
icans to learn the American sys¬ 
tem of contracting and building. 

Last November, the company 
bought a 50 percent interest in a small 
Pittsburgh company, Geo-Con, that 
specializes in toxic-waste contain¬ 
ment. The venture has worked out 
well for Geo-Con, says its 38-year-old 
president, Christopher R. Ryan. 
Founded seven years ago by Mr. 
Ryan, Geo-Con had less than $1 mil¬ 
lion in capital and could not expand 
its annual sales beyond $15 million be¬ 
cause of difficulty in getting bonding 
with such a small capital base. 

So Mr. Ryan began to seek a part¬ 
ner. “The Japanese were the easiest 
to deal with, they were the most 
above-board and the most honest," be 
said, adding that he also talked with 
an American venture capital firm 
and a French company. 

Now, with Taisei's investment in 
the company, Geo-Con’s capital 
stands at $3 million and its ability to 
get bonding seems limitless, says Mr. 
Ryan, who is now studying Japanese. 

Taisei has also taught Geo-Coo 
some new techniques, most impor¬ 
tantly a way to harden soft soil to 
avoid the need for driving deep piles. 
Mr. Ryan said he intends to put in a 
bid for work on Taisei’s Long Beach 
hotel project, where be expects to use 
the new technology for the first time. 

For Taisei, meanwhile, the invest¬ 
ment in Geo-Con is an important step 
toward understanding the American 
market. Sam Kagami, one of Taisei’s 
civil engineers, is now observing this 
market as a Geo-Con's employee and 
is living in Pittsburgh. (See Box) 

Obayashi, too. worked closely with 
its American partners fn its contract 
for the drainage tunnels used for the 
1-10 highway. It formed a partnerhip 
with Shank-Artukovich, a joint ven¬ 
ture between the Artukovich Com¬ 
pany of Azusa, Calif., and the M.L. 
Shank Company, a one-man opera¬ 
tion based In Denver. 

Like Geo-Con, Shank-Artukovich 
was running into bonding problems. 
If it had won the $50 million Arizona 
tunneling project without Obayashi, 
it would have used up its bonding ca¬ 
pacity and would have been unable to 
take on additional work. 

But Obayashi provided Shank-Artu¬ 
kovich with an even more Important 
advantage — the ability to obtain the 
Japanese-made, multlmilllon-dollar 
tunneling equipment, the “mole,” at 
an extremely low cost. That was pos¬ 
sible because Japanese government 
policies enable Japanese companies 
to borrow at below-market interest 
rates when the money is used to fi¬ 
nance exports. 

"The Japanese financed it; we 
didn’t pay a penny until the equip¬ 
ment was actually in service — you 
couldn't do that in this country," said 
Michael Shank. 

“We like the Japanese a lot," added 
Mr. Shank. "They’re what the Amer¬ 
icans were like 30 years ago — not 
overly interested in tides and busi¬ 
ness suits and all that. They just want 
to get the job done." 


The Mg railroad merger of Santa 
Fe and Southern Pacific was rejected 
by the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission in a surprise vote that appar¬ 
ently left Santa Fe without a plan of 
action. The commission said the $2.6 
billion merger, agreed upon in 1983, 
could reduce competition. Santa Fe 
now must divest itself of one or both 
railroads or come up with a new plan. 
It could also appeal, but analysts said 
that was unlikely. The rejection, 
which was made against recommen¬ 
dations by I.C.C. staffers, broke a 20- 
year Washington tradition of rou¬ 
tinely approving big railroad merg- ■ 
ers. When looked at in the co n te x t of 
regulatory scotching of big deals in 
soft drinks and close scrutiny of air¬ 
line deals, the I.C.C. rejection threw 
into question the success of President 
Reagan's policy to allow Mg business 
to operate freely. 

Economic growth sagged to a 1.1 
percent rate in the second quarter, 
the lowest since the recession ended. 
Even the revision of first-quarter 
G.N.P. growth reports to 3.8 percent, 
from 2.9 percent, did not offset the re¬ 
ality that the economy is stagnating 
well below the Administration’s pro¬ 
jection of a 4 percent rate for the 
year. But the Administration has In-' 
creased its estimate of overall growth 
in 1987. to 4.5 percent It says inflation 
will be down sharply and unemploy¬ 
ment will rise slightly. 

Consumer prices rose five-tenths of 
1 percent in June as energy prices 
sported. It was the second consecu¬ 
tive increase, and the biggest this 
year.... Durable goods orders rose a 
healthy 2.1 percent in June, the first 
increase in four months.... Personal 
income rose one-tenth of 1 percent, 
while spending gained six-tenths. 

, Fqrdracedto tfe; froni^ of. the sec-. 

aiitrijirgfits riposting 
'.Bkiftfrigs ojaresojd Sl.OffMnipn, up : 
•54.7 percent, from the 1985 period. 
G.M.’s net, by comparison, fell 15.7 
percent, to $978 million, and Chrysler 
fell an unexpected 18.1 percent, to 
$488.2 million. Donald E. Petersen, 
pictured. Ford’s chairman, said the 
improvement came from overseas 
sales, Ford's financing subsidiary 
and new products. G-M.’s income 
drop was from higher marketing 
costs and lower interest income. 
Chrysler said its drop was due to 
lower track sales. 

Another bafloot for Mexico is tak¬ 
ing shape, although American com¬ 
mercial banks are still reluctant to 
make new loans to that debt-ridden 
country. A $12 billion package is 
being arranged that contains surpris¬ 
ingly few austerity requirements for 
Mexico, and provides for even more - 
money if oil prices stay depressed. 

Pepsico will buy Kentucky Fried 
Chicken for $850 million from RJR 
Nabisco, a deal that assures Pepsi a 
big outlet for its soft drinks' and 
makes it the second-hugest fast-food 
restaurateur, after McDonald’s. Add¬ 
ing the chicken chain gives Pepsico, 
which also owns Taco Bell and Pizza 
Hut, broad coverage of American 
fast-food tastes. 

MoMl is selling Container Corpcrra- 



Stuul Gokknber* 

tion to a Morgan Stanley-Jefferson 
Smurfit group for about $1.2 billion, 
including the assumption of debt. Jef¬ 
ferson Smurfit is already Mg in 
paperboard. 

Big oil earnings plunged. Standard 
Oil lost $681 million after special re¬ 
structuring charges, and said it could 
show a loss for the year.... Amoco’s 
earnings dropped 60.3 percent, to 1238 
million; Shell dropped 35 percent, to 
$219 million; Texaco dropped 39 per¬ 
cent, to $185 million and Phillips 
slumped 93 percent But Exxon said 
its net rose 50.3 percent, to $1.12 bil¬ 
lion, after special charges, and Mobil 
soared 41.6 percent because of asset 
sales and write-downs.... Panhandle 
Eastern will take a $400 million 
charge in settlement of a dispute with 
Algeria’s state oil company. 

> . 'SaI6mda , s n^ fd]19.3 percent and 
‘Tr. F. Huttdrilost $4.7 million, both be¬ 
cause at kisses in bond trading. But 
Merrill Lynch rose 34.7 percent... 
Xerox fell 44.5 percent, and Wang 
earned $800,000 in its fourth quarter. 
... Sears gained 7.3 percent ... 
T.WA. lost $87 million, but UAL 
earned $18.5 mfllion. 

Bond prices drooped with the 
GJ4.P. reports, with long bonds tak¬ 
ing the biggest hits. M-l, which fell $1 
billion, is being virtually ignored. 
Stocks drifted upward through the 
1,800 barrier, with the Dow ending the 
week at 1,810.04, up 32.06. 

France (fismissed top executi v es of 
12 state-run companies in a sweeping 
housecleaning that poises the compa¬ 
nies for sale to the private sector. 
Among the companies affected were 
Paribas, Rhdne-Poulenc, G£n£rale 
d’Electricite and Pechiney. 

Bribery Indictments accused 19 
employees and a small machine shop 
of making or receiving payments in 
return for military contracts. Sepa¬ 
rately, Litton Systems pleaded guilty 
to overbilling the Defense Depart¬ 
ment by $6.3 milli on. 

Hallmark Is baying 10 Spanish-lan- 
guage television stations in a $301.5 
million deal with First Capital. 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED JULY 25,1986 
(Consolidated) 


Standard & Poor's 

400 Indust'.-,265.5 262.0 265.3 +3.85 


Company 

Sale* 

Last 

Nat amp 

Safeway. 

-12,006,900 

61% 

+ 5 

vtLTV_ 

-11,941,700 

3% 

+ % 

PanhEC - 

-9,816,100 

39% 

- 3%' 

SFeSoP.., 

. 8,174,400 

27% 

- 1% 

ATAT_ 

- 6,209,300 

24% 

+ % 

IBM_ 

— 6,194,000 

134% 

+ 2% 

Tex Util . 

.6,109,000 

33% 

+ 1% 

FordM ... 

.—5,049,400 

57 

+ 1% 

EKodak ... 

_ 4,768,300 

55% 

+ 3% 

HamPa.. 

_4,579,100 

53% 

+ 8 

CSX __ 

_4,329,700 

27% 

- % 

AWSgn .—..4,199,800 

42 

+ 4 

Digital 

__4,195,100 

67% 

+ 5% 

MayDS... 

.4,099,400 

37% 

+ % 

PacGE...» 

.... 4,063,600 

25% 

+ 1% 

PWVNM... 

_ 44)74,900 

35% 

+ % 


20 Tr snap —185.5 

40LttH»-115.4 

40FTnanda(. 28.6 
500Stocks _ 240.3 


178.6 180.0 -3.72 

111.4 115.3 +3.72 

28.0 28.6 +0.50 

235.5 240J2 +3.86 


Dow Jones 

30 Indust-1821.5 

20 Transp .... 736.6 

15UWs-208.3 

55 Comb-702.1 


1763.9 

707.8 

200.1 

681.7 


1810.0 +32.06 
720.5 - 6.75 
207.4 + 6.97 
697.3 + 9.36 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED JULY 25,1986 


MARKET DIARY Last Prow. 

Week Week 

Advances-1,147 879 

Declines --— 837 1,322 

Total Issues_2.194 2,196 

Newttigha-179 123 

New Lows_...161 155 


(Consolidated} 

Company Sales Las! 

AM Inti- 2,863,600 8% 

WangLabB - 2,725,700 14% 

Defined- 2,625,400 1 % 

Wlckes- 2,583,300 5% 

BAT bid- 1,657,800 5% 

HomHard— 1,092,300 14% 

TsxasAIr— 903,200 28% 

Amdahl- 694,100 17% 

SierSp- 662,800 5% 


NsfChng 
- % 
+ 1 % 


LorfmwTel 


- % 
-t/tt 
+ 1% 
- % 
+ % 
- 2 % 

637,000 26% - % 


Year 
To Date 


VOLUME u»t 

(4 P.M. Now York Close) v,Mk 

Tote! Safes- 644,728,061 20,089^34^33' 

Saint Par. 1985 - 596,007,14015,812^79,036 


WEEK S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Lasl Change 


MARKET DIARY 

Advances. 

Last 

Week 

...333 

Declined . 

_454 

Unchanged 

-.129 

Total Issues 

_916 


_31 

New Lows... 

—75 


Prev. 

Week 

238 

569 

114 

921 

32 

TO 


New York Stock Exchange 

Indust ^,^.157.3 154.9 157.3 +2.02 

Tramp-110.B 107.1 107.9 - 1.75 

UUls .i mi i .H w* 76.3 73-6 76.3 +2.44 

Finance-160,1 148.3 150.1 +1.27 

Composite _ 138.4 135.9 138.4 +2.06 


Last 

Week 


Year 
To Date 


VOLUME 

■{4 P.M. New York doss) 

Total Safes-- 46^900 1,8304*71,689 

Same Per. 1985.. 39,824,440 1,178,132,106 
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Which Side Are We On? 


Like a complacent sleepwalker, oblivious to 
evil and isolated by a yea-saying staff, Ronald Rea¬ 
gan risks failing the greatest moral test of his Presi¬ 
dency: South Africa. 

The problem is not his opposition to sanctions 
against that nation’s racist regime. On the question 
of means, there is ample room for reasoned argu¬ 
ment. But there should be no argument, doubt or 
cavil about right and wrong in South Africa or about 
which side America is cm. As Congress will shortly 
demonstrate, on this issue America is not on the 
President’s side. 


Having failed over five long years to move 
South Africa’s white minority regime toward 
democracy, the President had announced, under 
pressure from Congress, one more policy reassess¬ 
ment. What did it produce? An ounce of eloquence 
against apartheid and a pound of new comfort for 
the oppressive government It sustains. 

More than comfort, really; a patronizing assur¬ 
ance that comfortable America knows better what 
is good for South Africa's blacks than they do. It was 
as if Lincoln had warned the slaves that they were 
better off than they knew, and that their masters 
had to be indulged because they had a better grasp 
of global realities. 

Worse still, Mr. Reagan defined America's 
strategic interests in terms only of minerals and sea 
lanes, ranking that selfish concern ahead of the in¬ 
creasingly bloody evils of oppressive, state-spon¬ 
sored racism. 

It was a calamitous miscalculation by the 
White House, as was swiftly revealed. "To hell with 
the West,” said Bishop Desmond Tutu, the soul of 
black moderation, virtually inviting the Soviet influ¬ 
ence that Mr. Reagan was at such pains to contest. 
If the Bishop and other black leaders are left with¬ 
out hope of Western pressure against the white re¬ 


gime, what ways are left for them? The answer is 
obvious and tbeir children clamor for it: brutal and 
indiscriminate violence. President Reagan practi¬ 
cally invites what he professes to abhor. 

The danger now is that both black and white 
South Africans will conclude that Mr. Reagan spoke 
for all Americans. With every such callous mes¬ 
sage, 'blacks will grow more desperate while the 
white regime grows more obstinate. If Mr. Reagan 
resists the views even of the majority of his own 
party in Congress; if he sets no limi ts on his pa¬ 
tience and concern for minerals, why should that re¬ 
gime take seriously his desire for a "timetable” to 
end apartheid? 

Mr. Reagan missed the issue, missed the mo¬ 
ment and missed his chance to influence South Af¬ 
rica’s policy. He will not speak for America until he 
stands foursquare with a disfranchised majority 
denied the most basic rights. It is those ugly depri¬ 
vations that create the American protest and pres¬ 
sure against Pretoria. 

They cannot be wished away. The President 
may choose not to manage or lead them, but they 
will erupt in Congress, on campus, in board rooms 
and at the polls. The pressures will be less tidy and 
perhaps less effective, but they will show what 
Americans think of racist cruelty, no matter how 
the President represents American values. 

No one should be sanguine about the effect of 
such pressures. As Congress now moves to repudi¬ 
ate Mr. Reagan, and the Commonwealth nations 
drag Prime Minister Thatcher toward sanctions, no 
one should underestimate Pretoria's devious resist¬ 
ance to democracy or overrate the chances of avert¬ 
ing violence. But perhaps there is still time to open 
the jail doorfor an aging generation of black leaders 
who would rather negotiate than spill blood for 
freedom. In success or failure, America belongs on 
their side. 


The Lives of Averell Harriman 


Averell Harriman could have devoted his life to 
his beloved polo and in other ways squandered the 
.millions he inherited from his railroad-baron fa¬ 
ther! But if some Americans were born richer, none 
have been less idle. 

As a leading diplomat, entrepreneur, politician 
and philanthropist, he was in the thick of things for 
an astonishing eight decades. Having dealt with 
Stalin, he became above all a voice for sanity in cop¬ 
ing with that dictator’s successors. And still he be¬ 
came America's fourth-ranking player at polo. 

Mr. Harriman’s wealth gave him independence 
and patrician self-assurance, qualities that contrib¬ 
uted to his success as a gray eminence under four 
Democratic Presidents. He was also aloof and a dull 
public speaker, and failed, despite election to one 
term as Governor of New York, in two bids for the 
Presidency. So at 69 he undertook a fresh career as 
an Assistant Secretary in President Kennedy's 
State Department, running younger New Frontiers¬ 
men ragged. 

He became something of a legend in what 
others would call the advanced years, as negotiator 
of the Laos accords, of the landmark treaty banning 
atmospheric nuclear tests and in the first probes for 


peace with North Vietnam. His great influence had 
been established in World War II by his clear¬ 
headed prescience about the aggressive expansion 
of Stalin’s empire. Precisely because he had no elu¬ 
sions about Moscow and carried that armor in 
American politics, he could take the lead in efforts 
to curb the arms race and to negotiate with other ad¬ 
versaries. 

In an age that overrates charisma, Mr. Harri- 
man’s dogged virtues stood out. He had respect for 
intelligence and a shrewd eye for talent. If scarcely 
a great Governor, he nevertheless assembled an im¬ 
pressive team, including talented rookies like Dan¬ 
iel Patrick Moynihan and the late Jonathan 
Bingham. 

He generously donated Arden House, his boy¬ 
hood home north of New York City, to Columbia 
University, and most recently gave the university 
new resources to finance the rebuilding of its Rus¬ 
sian Institute. 

To the end, this well-born capitalist waged a 
compassionate politics and feared ignorant passion 
in the global competition with Communism. He 
served when he could have played and he served 
abundantly. 


Thoms Have Their Uses 


This is high season for thorns, what with black¬ 
berries slashing greedy pickers, cat brier tearing 
the skin of innocent passers-by and roses jabbing at 
unwary admirers. “No rose without its thorn," a 
victim might say, being poetic and also inaccurate. 

A rose does not have thorns; it has prickles. To 
a botanist, this difference is significant. A thorn is a 
protuberance that grows out of the inner wood of a 
stem or bough, as a branch does, while a prickle 
grows out of the bark. The distinction is lost on a lay¬ 
man. A thorn stings as sharply as a prickle, a 
prickle hurts as much as a thorn. 

Nature uses thorns and prickles as protection 
for plants, to keep animals from eating the leaves. 
Man uses them as metaphors. "A thorn in the 
flesh,” explains St. Paul, calling it an agent of 
Satan. "Leave her to heaven,” says Hamlet's Ghost 


of the faithless Queen, "and to those thorns that in 
her bosom lodge to prick and sting her.” Philosophi¬ 
cal naturalists, who see thorns as buds trying vainly 
to be branches, find parables in their frustration. 
"How many thorns of human nature,” wrote John 
Burroughs, “are bristling conceits, buds of promise 
gr o w n sharp for want of congenial climate.” So 
some people are described as prickly, William 
Buckley, for instance, and others are called thorny, 
like Senator Robert Dole. 

This should give pause to misguided horticul¬ 
turists who are trying to breed the barbs oiit of 
blackberries and roses. It would, of course, make 
the plants more amenable. But a rose — and Bill 
Buckley — would be vulnerable without prickles. 
And could the blackberry sting if it weren’t thorny?' 
Gould Bob Dole? 


Topics 


Green-Beans, Red Dawn 


Canned Security 

Once, not many years ago. .before it 
was possible to eat today what was 
growing outside Florence last night, 
the American cupboard was a sight to 
behold. Just think of the colors. 

We can see ft now, with the cans of 
beets next to the cans of com next to 
the cans of string beans. Oh, the red, 
the yellow and the g reen of Itl 

We can see the cans of cling 

peaches coded up to the cans of Bart¬ 
lett pears, and we can see ourselves 
stuffing the fruit with cream cheese, 
setting it forth cm Iceberg lettuce and 
Sprinkling it with chopped dates. We 
can see the cans of fruit salad we la¬ 
dled over so many pound cakes, and 
the cans of cherries in which we 
drowned so many roast ducks. 

We remember when security was a 
wailful of Del Monte and a really good 


can opener. Today, "the canning fa¬ 
cility is becoming like the dinosaur, 
an extinct species." So says A1 Spina 
of Tri-Valley, one of the 26 California 
canneries that have closed in the last 
five years. Americans want fresh 
food; they want new food, and they 
want food feat’s good for them. 

Even so, millions of Americans still 
derive comfort from canned, 

creamed com they cannot find cm the 

cob. They prefer the canned pea to 
the fresh pea and they know that a 
beet is a beet is a beet no matter 
what’s happened to it. For their sake, 
some canneries must live. 


Peace and Quiet 

Early one recent Saturday morning 
—■ 6:30, to be exact—the penetrating 
staccato of pneumatic drills broke fee 


silence of Manhattan’s East 67th 
Street Shirtless workmen were tear¬ 
ing up the sidewalk in front of fee 
Soviet Union’s United Nations mis¬ 
sion. Neighbors hadn’t noticed any¬ 
thing amiss wife fee two patches that 
were being replaced at the entrances 
to the building and Its underground 
garage. No one could figure out why 
fee work was needed — and at such 
an unneighboriy hour. 

Russians, who work a five-and- 
a-half-day week, obviously don't 
share America's' Saturday habit of 
sleeping in. But one aroused neighbor 
strode back. Before fee cement could 
dry, he scratched into it the symbol of 
the peace movement, an inverted Y in 
a circle. It remains, outside the mis¬ 
sion’s door, a permaneni'plea for har¬ 
mony forever — and especially cm 
Saturday-mornings. • * 


To the Editor With no a P ology, Z!S^f R jSas lean Zirolw- 

Uriv Words. Good announcedcontinuing pendence wt 

Savimbi and Umtt, in coo ^ | 7l 1** 


JTftttnr- witn noapvwgj. - • _- ^ Jonas KW rowr-rr"- nMiole Of Etwnn- 

T «Smbabwe: Ugly Words, Good ™ ^WARI»*ljAY 

Deeds" (editorial. July 16). in winch Savimbi sovereign An- bwe - Boston. July *'■ 

you call upon Prime Minister Robert ^ southern Africa • 

Mugabe of Zimbabwe to apologize to Coordination Confer- 

the United States for remarks made Devel ] °^*^- Harare . Double Standard 

about the Reagan Administration’s m> met m “JJ***^ c Miller E<J|tor: 

South Africa policy at a party at the ■ SSuedStates Ambas- “ Zimbabwe Suspend^ by 

U.S. Embassy in Harare wi fe forme r Jr., . ^ ^ evening (vfS S tory. July W) P r *£ Kl ” J 

President Jimmy Carter present. rado. r ^rthtadepend- ^L^^mMrisonfo the R^gan 
adds to fee diversionary tactics of the before ^^^lasTApril 18. after ^^tetratSK policy toward South 
White House, where there is joy when ence v g-Jssfetance. The apartheid regime de- 

citizens debate petty squabbles threatening cutem Hv. G A*™*;at law shoots children in 

rather than substantive issues. ™th "° attack* on 

Prime Minister Mugabe’s readi- pber,fee tocounter J2 J£m 5« countries. In response, 

ness to apologize to Mr. Carter is portedly announced Irtans w ™ issues timid warn- 

more than sufficient The criticism Zimbabwean yff . V 1 ® h » e a railing that real action to 

by David Kariamazira, a member of as the State ^*J^ asWnJ!ton . Pretori^would not have the 

Mr. Mugabe’s government, of U.S. African bureauidridpre^Pre«> na 
policy in southern Africa was well de- Yes, there wlU 0 j de ?*f d . mc J speech by a ZimbA- 

served, as noted in similar speeches more prev^five dmim official criticizing U.S. foreign 

at Fourth of July observances In Tan- Western policies for a J tj 1 **™ 8 JL nes the immediate suspen- 

zania and Zambia, which were ig- aid donors, l^ludingtteU. . poUcybnngs the economic 

nored by the press. . MPeter Sf Sr Moments about the 

With no apology, fee Reagan Admin- development conference ajd.wen whQ wt |j lose 

Istration has pursued a policy of de- ministers, soNapdJMjw* **• obtest Xs or about how the United States 

struct! ve engagement, providing the tion of apartheid wil11 be grea jobs or flue|lCe if we cU t back on 

economic and diplomatic support that single wntnbuoon^urt^ bwnlvement in Zimbabwe or 

encouraged South Africa oppression of made to fee eOT^c^^op punishment will 

blacks within and extensive sanctions thlsr^on." Based uponmy ^ fe^imbabwean Govern- 

against independent countries beyond fee Oxfam Amenta represen or ^. C f_ ^ more intransigent, 

its borders at a six-year cost of $16 bil- Zimbabwe — involved in m Shdouble standard. Mr. Reu- 

lion and 5 million displaced persons. tog grass-roote agri^tu^ a^ra- Why the KEVIN DANAHER 

Wife no apology, the Administration fives among the poorest of tiiepoor gan. Francisco. July 10. 1986 

carried out a "surgical strike* in I can wholeheartedly support Mr. San Francuw. J <Y 

Libya, killing African children. Mmusi’s plea. It was a very appropri- ne writer's 
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lion and 5 million displaced persons. 

Wife no apology, the Administration 
carried out a "surgical strike* In 
Libya, killing African children. 


sion oi ,u» 

aid. We hear no arguments about i 
black Zimbabweans who will me 
jobs or about how the United States 
Sill lose influence if we cut back on 
our involvement in Zimtobwe or 
about how economic punishment wnl 
only cause the Zimbabwean Govern¬ 
ment to be more intransigent. 

wjyto double sugarl ^^ 

San Francisco. July 10. 1986 
The writer is a research analyst with 
the Institute for Food and Develop¬ 
ment Policy . 


For Women, a Central Role in Computers 


To fee Editor: 

The "Peripherals’* column on 
women and computers (Science 
Times, June 24) has some discrimina¬ 
tory implications. Computer science 
is one of the only modem sciences 
that clearly Includes women among 
its most significant pioneers. To 
name a few: Grace M. Hopper helped 
develop the first electronic comput¬ 
ing systems and the Cobol language; 
Jean E. Sammet has done historic 
work in developing and chronicling 
programming languages, and 
Frances Alien did early work in com¬ 
puter language translation. 

Research in fee economics of soft¬ 
ware development (Morrissey & Wu) 
shows that women have always been 
a significant fraction of computer., 
professionals ( progr a mm ers-sys- 
tems analysts), 20 percent to 30 per¬ 
cent This exceeds all other-profes¬ 
sional and technical occupations ex¬ 
cept Hatching and nursing. In fee 
computing professions, women earn 
dollar for dollar what their male 
counterparts earn, compared with 
the 1985 ratio across the work force of 
64 cents to fee dollar. 

Recent research (Linn, ft Slynde) 

. demonstrates tint .neither age nor sex 
-correlates significantly _with com¬ 
puter anxiety. The belief that women 
will have less affinity for computing 
is more myth than reality. 

Not only have women made signifi¬ 
cant contributions to the computing 
disciplines, but there is also every rea¬ 
son to believe that the full power of 
their contribution is yet to be felt. So 
far, computers have been used most 
often to automate business as usuaL 
This automation syndrome is rigid, 
lacking in imagination and de-human-' 
izing. Many have pointed to the need 
for creative exploration: computers 



Join Winter Hole 

have the potential of altering the eco¬ 
nomics of the work place and the cul¬ 
tural underpinnings of society. 

I have no argument wife fee 
Women’s Computer Literacy Project, 
mentioned In the column (and have 
supported it). Projects such as this, 
which help women learn to use com¬ 
puters; have a place because there are 
more women than men entering the 
work fd^ce after a sustained absence; 
women hold the majority of poorly 
paid clerical jobs; computers are now 
a dear presence in the work place and 
can provide job opportunities and 
creative satisfaction for women. 

The point is not that women need 
extra help, but that our nation in the 
technological age may well depend 
upon whether or not women, as well as 
men, are listened to as they explore 
the computing disciplines on their own 
terms. SUSAN M. MERRITT 

Dean, School of Computer Science 
Pace University 
White Plains, N.Y., July 9, 1986 


Policy Gap 

To the Editor: 

When the Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs. Chester A. 
Crocker, says the United States has 
"marginal influence" in South Af¬ 
rican affairs (news story, July 11), he 
may fool the casual observer. But 
others will react dubiously, seeing 
that statement for what it is: an at¬ 
tempt to cover up lack of policy, an 
insistence on denying past failures. 

The truth is, and Mr. Crocker knows 
it, that the United States has extensive 
influence in South Africa, economic 
and otherwise. U.S. investments, 
while employing less than 1 percent of 
black South Africans, control over 70 
percent of the computer market, 45 
percent of fee oil market and over 30, 
percent of the automotive market, 
which together constitute the jugular 
vein of fee police state. 

The Administration’s licensing for 
export to South Africa of over $300 
million in specially controlled equip¬ 
ment with nuclear and military appli¬ 
cations has also been very important 
to Pretoria, as have billions of dollars 
in international loans and intelli¬ 
gence-information sharing. The sheer 
magnitude of this relationship is what 
distinguishes it from our relationship 
with other African countries. 

That is why virtually every Inde¬ 
pendent study and survey on foreign 
presence in South Africa has pointed to 
its strengthening effect on apartheid 
and the corresponding deprivation for 
South African blacks. It is why Preto¬ 
ria reacts with such fear to sanctions, 
to reduced external support. 

So, Mr. Crocker should know that, 
when he attempts to deny this, he 
only makes a policy that is already 
lacking in credibility even less cred¬ 
ible. John Conyers Jr.' 

Member of Congress. 1st Dist.. Mich. 

Washington, July 15. 1986 


The Old Ball Game We Can Never Ignore Disturbed, Violent Youths 


To the Editor: 

I enjoyed your July 12 article on 
baseball in New York City but would 
offer two corrections: Albert G. Spald¬ 
ing, as far as I can leans, never called 
himself Goodwill, his middle name. 

James Creighton, credited, you 
say, wife inventing the curve ball, 
didn’t invent it and probably never 
threw one. He invented the trick of 
cocking the wrist before delivering an 
underhand pitch, giving the ball "lift¬ 
ing" speed. He became a martyr to 
the game when he incurred a fatal in¬ 
jury in the very act of completing a 
home run. William Arthur (Candy) 
Cummings is credited wife inventing 
the curve ball. He played for Hartford 
and Cincinnati. Robert Smith 

Lenox, Mass-, July 17,1986 
The writer is author of " Baseball. ” 


To the Editor: 

All the publicity that followed the 
shooting of a police officer, Steven 
McDonald, by Shavod Jones has 
brought the issue of violent, disturbed 
(mad and bad) youngsters to the fore 
again as in Jane Perlez’s article on 
finding places to treat these young 
people (news story, July 20). How dis¬ 
heartening to see, over and over 
again, that it takes such an extreme 
act to raise society's consciousness. 

The article refers to a special pro¬ 
gram that had been run jointly by the 
Office of Mental Health and the Divi¬ 
sion for Youth. This program was ■ 
promising in its approach to treating 
such youths. It was closed “for budg¬ 
etary reasons” two years ago. It is 
tragic that programs such as this, 
begun because of similar publicity 


about youths like Shavod Jones, w& 
allowed to die because of the priori 
ties of our society. These juveniles d( 
not have a constituency. They rarely 
vote. They .are not likable. They res is 
treatme n t and rebuff our concern. 

A program such as the one in tin 
Bronx is expensive. Results cannot t> 
expected overnight. It requires dedi 
cation and cooperation among differ 
eat agencies, who have to set asidi 
considerations of "turf" in the servio 
of a common goal. But this is the onl; 
direction to take if we acknowledge 
that the alternative, locking thes 
youths up and throwing away the key 
is not only unpalatable, but even mor 
expensiv e- * Marilyn Seidi 
P resident, Board of Visitor 
Manhattan Children’s Psychiatric Centc 
New York, July 21, 19$ 


Tax Reform Corrects Inequities, but Doesn’t Help the Poor Much 


To the Editor: 

President Reagan's portrayal of 
proposed tax reform in a speech in Do¬ 
than, Ala., as the "biggest antipoverty 
program in our history” (Business 
Day, July II) is a statement of hyper¬ 
bole that cannot go unchallenged. 
While we should ail applaud removing 
the poor from fee tax rolls (an objec¬ 
tive New York State essentially 
achieved this year), the size and distri¬ 
bution of the tax benefits to .the poor 
under Federal tax reform deflate any 
claim that they go beyond correcting 
an injustice under the current tax 
code. (A family of four at the poverty 
line currently pays over 10 percent of 
its income in Federal taxes compared 
with under 2 percent in 1979.) 

Under the Senate tax plan, the aver¬ 
age annual tax reduction for low-in- 
come taxpayers Is merely $40. This cut 
does little to offset several years of 
spending reductions in such critical 
areas as housing, employment, train¬ 
ing, food programs, legal assistance 
and other antipoverty programs. Fur¬ 
thermore, the ikw working poor (espes 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


dally the elderly and many female¬ 
headed families), who now pay little 
or no tax anyway, will not benefit from 
this tax relief. Finally, Social Security 
taxes have steadily risen and been a 
major source of tax increases on the 
poor, and reform plans provide no di¬ 
rect relief from this Federal tax. 

Giving credit where it is due, in¬ 
creasing the standard deduction and 
personal exemptions Is a positive 
though inefficient way to remove the 
poor from the tax rolls. (These in¬ 
creases benefit high-income taxpay¬ 
ers more than the poor.) The enriched 
earner-income credi * is an especially 
desirable way to improve fee fi¬ 
nances of the working poor because 
asa refundable credit it can indi¬ 
rectly offset Social Security taxes. 


There are no substitutes, ho< 
for more direct relief. The Prc 
and Congress would do well to] 
policies designed to help Ameri 
million poor persons (four i 
more than in 1980). A pro-fam 
Preach to poverty as well as I 
form would particularly seek 
dress a situation in which one 
every three children (two-third 
the poor) are in poverty. 

As tax reform proceeds at th 
eral level, it should be kept i 
spective; a long-overdue con 
of inequities in the tax code. 1 
panacea for social ills and sho 
be used as an excuse to avt 
dressing a growing and shi 
problem. John J. hi 

Castieton, N.Y., July ] 
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WASHINGTON 

James Reston 

Harriman: 

A 

Tribute 

Washington 
Jfc verell Harriman lived long 
II enough Co fight the central polit- 
* Okical battles of the age and still 
retain the respect and admiration of 
both his colleagues and his critics. 

For more than half a century, as 
Governor of New York, Secretary of 
Commerce, Ambassador to Great Brit¬ 
ain and the Soviet Union — to mention 
only a few of his responsibilities — he 
was a model of the public servant, 
ranking in the memory of this capital 
with George Catlett Marshall, Dean 
Acheson, George Kerman and a few 
others who have devoted their lives to 
the ideals of the Republic. 

He was both a politician and a 
statesman, with qualities of charac¬ 
ter that enabled him to fight for his 
party without losing sight of the 
larger interests of the nation. Unlike 
so many of his contemporaries, he 
knew that simplicity and concentra¬ 
tion produce lucidity and decision. 

Thus, he devoted most of his public 
life to the great struggles of the eco¬ 
nomic Depression, the fight against 
Fascism in the Second Wozid War 
and the tangles of U.S.-Soviet rela¬ 
tions in the postwar atomic age. 

The issue of Soviet-American rela¬ 
tions was his enduring concern over 
the last 40 years, and even at the end 
he established a center for Soviet 
studies at Columbia University to 
keep the'cold war, as he saw it, in his¬ 
torical perspective. 

It should probably be noted that he 
did not follow the prevailing fashions 
of his class and time. He came out of a 
great conservative railroad tradition, 
but Joined Franklin Roosevelt's New 
Deal in what he regarded as an essen¬ 
tial crusade to modify and preserve 
the capitalist system. 
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did, with a clear detennlpatHjq. to 


contain the -spread ,pf . j ga\ 3 et„W»'.er 
and Communist rinfluenoe, ^^ugir al- 
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ways with the conviction that war be- 
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tween these two atomic-giants must 



and could be avoided. 

mi. 


He worried about the tendency 



among his fellow countrymen to think 




of the Soviet leaders as comparable to 
the Nazis. Even in- his declining 
years, he was presiding with his wife 
over seminars in his Georgetown 
house where men and women of dif¬ 
ferent political and philosophical per¬ 
suasions debated the issues of the 
aims race. 

- It irritated him to hear it said, on 
the one hand, that the. Soviet Union 
was so strong as to threaten the exist¬ 
ence of the United States, and on the 
other, that it existed mainly by bor¬ 
rowing and stealing modem tech¬ 
nology and therefore was so weak 
that it would be overwhelmed by the 
rush of science in the computer age. 

Not long before he died, his wife, 
Pamela, formerly the daughter-in-law 
of Winston Churchill, published one of 
his favorite Churchill ian passages, in 
which Churchill had proposed that 
Communism should be ‘'strangled in 
Its cradle," and had warned the world 
against Moscow’s imperialistic de¬ 
signs and materialistic philosophy. 
Nevertheless, like TocquevfUe, Mr. 
Harriman believed that the United 
States and the Soviet Union had 
emerged as the presiding giants of the 
world and had to keep negotiating until 
they found some common ground in 
their common interest. 

If Averell Harriman’s eloquence had 
matched his thought, he might have 
been chosen to represent his party in 
its bid for the Presidency. But it would 
be a mistake to say that he was a pio¬ 
neer in the Ideas of his age. He was a 
servant and a collector of the best 
thought he could find. Though fiercely 
partisan, he never forgot that after the 
political battles were over, those en¬ 
gaged in them would have to go on 
working and living together. 

This is a rare quality in Washington. 
For all too often, officials here cannot 
bear public criticism without private 
resentment. Averell Harriman was not 
like that. He spoke his mind and when 
his dander was up, he could be almost 
recklessly frank; but his storms of 
thunder and lightning soon passed and 
he could forgive even the press for 
what he often regarded as its impudent 
condemnation of his ideas. 

In short, he was a gentleman who did 
not apologize for his old-fashioned con¬ 
cept of noblesse oblige. He was particu¬ 
larly fond of Waiter Lippmann's defini¬ 
tion of the ideal standards of. a public 
man, and tried to live by them. 

"Those in high places,” Lippmann 
wrote shortly before Mr. Harriman 
came to Washington, "are more than 
the administrators of government bu¬ 
reaus. They are' more than, the 
writers of laws. They are the custo¬ 
dians of a nation's ideals, of the be¬ 
liefs it cherishes, of its permanent 
hopes, of the faith which makes a na- ■ 
tion out of a mere aggregation of indi¬ 
viduals ..." 

When we have said that, it will be 
understood why those who knew 
Averell Harriman best admired him 
most, and why he will be remem¬ 
bered here and in Albany as a symbol 
of the best in our public service. O 
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A Letter to Bishop Tutu: 
‘Don’t Give Up on Us Yet’ 


By Andrew Young 

Atlanta 

Bishop Desmond M. Tutu 

Cape Town, South Africa 

Dear Bishop Tutu, 

Don’t give up on us yet. America 
has seldom been led by its Presidents. 
We are truly a Government of the 
people and by the people, even when 
we are not always for the people. 

We are also a nation that God still 
seems able to move in mysterious 
ways. When we are silent, the very 
stones of our heritage cry out on be¬ 
half of justice, and often we must 
flounder and fall back before we are 
able to go forward. We are notorious 
for our moral brinkmanship. 

Because I have lived and suffered 
with this complex system of ours for 
so long. I’ve learned to listen with my 
head and heart as well as my ears. I 
not only hear what is said more dear¬ 
ly, but I've learned to live with the 
disappointment of messages directed 
toward everyone but those who.are 
victims of the problem. And so Presi¬ 
dent Reagan's speech on South Africa 

’arid tteuflfer suf- 
-fering South Africans ' blade, white, 
colored and Asian — who so desper¬ 
ately' long for strong pressures from 
the United States to bead off the pend¬ 
ing holocaust in your country. 

President Reagan refused to com¬ 
mit to sanctions, and that was a disap¬ 
pointment to us all. But he did commit 
to the agenda of the Commonwealth 
Eminent Persons Group — including 
its call for the elimination of apart¬ 
heid and for the release of all political 
prisoners. As I have become used to 
celebrating minimum progress by so 
great a power, I must celebrate the 
agreement on objectives as signifi¬ 
cant For Ronald Reagan to recognize 
the need to un-ban Made political lead¬ 
ership and release Nelson Mandela is 
an important commitment. 

But while the President and I now 
agree about goals, we still disagree in 
our basic understanding of the prob¬ 
lem and on the tactics we would use to 
achieve these now agreed upon objec¬ 
tives. 

A large part of the problem is the 
way that President Reagan has 
staked his hopes on President P.W. 
Botha’s willingness and ability to be 
reasonable. 

1 have watched a number of Amer¬ 
icans make precisely this mistake in 
their dealings with Southern gover¬ 
nors resisting desegregation. I 
watched President Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower make the same mistaken judg¬ 
ment of Gov. Orville Faubus of Ar¬ 
kansas In 1958, and then saw Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy take the 
same gamble with Gov. Ross Barnett 
of Mississippi and Gov. George Wal¬ 
lace of Alabama. In each instance, 
tbe men in Washington naively be¬ 
lieved that reason alone could 
produce change. Only when their 
hopes were dashed on the rocky 
shores of racist reality were they 
forced to come back and apply the 
power of their office to the situation. 

I can’t imagine President Botha 
being able to change. He doesn't have 
either the political power or moral au¬ 
thority to effect very much change. He 
needs the outside pressure of the inter¬ 
national community even to do those 
things that he knows he must do. 

That's why Congress, which is 
much more attuned to the moral out¬ 
rage of the American people and also 
up (or re-election in a few months, is 
likely to act independently of the 
President. Even the Republicans will 
probably go along, for they must save 
their party from being dragged down 
with the inevitable demise of apart¬ 
heid. ' 

Americans understand racism. We 
have lived through our own racial 
trials and to some extent still must 
struggle with the destructive poten¬ 
tial of racism in our midst. President 
Reagan was in Hollywood during 
those struggles, but Republicans, 
North and South, played an important 
role in our tra n s iti o n tinder law to a 
more just society, mat is why the 
Senate will probably vow some sanc¬ 
tions soon. 

Andrew Young, Mayor of Atlanta, 
was chief delegate to the United Na¬ 
tions during the Carter Administra¬ 
tion. 


The British Government may also 
relent soon, backing away from 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's 
refusal to impose sanctions. Mrs. 
Thatcher has argued that sanctions 
would be "immoral'' because of the 
suffering they would impose on South 
African blacks. But like Mr. Reagan, 
she is under great pressure — in her 
case, from the Commonwealth and 
the Queen — to resolve this moral di¬ 
lemma and press ahead with some 
sort of economic measures. That is 
why she dispatched her Foreign Sec¬ 
retary, Geoffrey Howe, to South Af¬ 
rica and why she made a commit¬ 
ment to the European Community to 
take stronger measures if British di¬ 
plomacy can produce no movement in 
the 90 days after July 1. 

The sanctions likely to be imposed 
by the United States—they may well 
be voted by the Senate in the next few 
weeks — will probably be moderate. 
They will probably seem totally, 
inadequate. But I plead with you and 
your countrymen to understand why 
this is so — to recognize that sanc¬ 
tions are effective only if they can be 
enforced and relaxed. 

Sanctions mdst be seen as' what 
they a^^aSaf tactic ’ hdfr'atfHuf ih 
' theniselVes.' I have always*' fUriSd 
that South Africa could actually get 
stronger and more intransigent under 
an oil embargo. Nor are such sanc¬ 
tions likely to be very effective. Oil 
shipments are almost impossible to 
track, and there would almost cer¬ 
tainly be leaks all along the southern 
African coast. As for total economic 
sanctions, they would probably be 
honored only in breach: they could 
only bb enforced with an extensive 
naval blockade, which is hardly likely 
in today’s world. 

Our experience in the late 1960’s 
and early 1970’s with sanctions 


In the wake 
of the Reagan 
speech 


against Rhodesia bear this out to a 
great extent. All the pressure to im¬ 
pose sanctions was on the United 
States and Europe, but Japanese, 
Brazilian. Argentine, Arab and Is¬ 
raeli goods, money and licenses con¬ 
tinued to make their way into Salis¬ 
bury to the end. The Rhodesians 
relied on import substitution and 
widespread leaks of valuable goods 
and services, until in the end they had 
an even stronger domestic economy, 
and the sanctions hardly influenced 
their politics at all. 

Such would not be the case with an 
airline embargo against South Af¬ 
rica, especially one that was also 
backed by the United Nations Se¬ 
curity Council and monitored by the 
International Civil Aeronautics Or¬ 
ganization. Such an embargo of air 
travel — all airlines — would force 
South Africans to get to know their 
neighbors on a more equal footing 
and might strengthen their political 
and social ties to Zimbabwe, Zambia, 
Botswana, Mozambique and even Le¬ 
sotho, for they would drive or go by 
train to these neighboring states in or¬ 
der to travel out into the world. Nor 
would any poor black citizens of South 
Africa be hurt by such a sanction. 

These sanctions are not as moder¬ 
ate as they seem. They would actu¬ 
ally be more powerful than harsher 
measures because they would be en¬ 
forceable. They could be monitored 
and ended whenever there was a rea¬ 
sonable response from the South Af¬ 
rican Government. 

It would be ideal if they were voted 
in the next few weeks but did not be¬ 
come effective until December, for 
that would give President Botha a 
chance to respond to the agenda put 
forward by President Reagan and the 
British Foreign Secretary. It would 
also force white South Africans to 
cancel their Christmas travel plans 
and begin to face the consequences of 
their isolation from Europe and 
America. 

As you well know, most South Af¬ 
rican whites set considerable store by 


the way that they are able to travel 
the entire world with the wealth de¬ 
rived from the exploitation of the land 
and people of their country. Closing 
the door of easy access to the pleas¬ 
ures, freedom and culture of the 
world would be a serious threat to this 
way of life. 

Maybe I am grabbing at straws, 
but my experience has been that 
change comes when we least expect 
it The darkest hour is just before the 
dawn. I think of the hymn often 
quoted by the Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr.: "Truth forever on the scaf¬ 
fold, wrong forever on the throne, yet 
that scaffold sways the future, for be¬ 
hind the dim unknown standeth God 
within the shadows, keeping watch 
above his own." 

As you approach your investiture 
as archbishop—and spiritual leader 
of our time — please know that the 
Lord in whose name you speak is still 
ruler of all men, women and nations, 
and that the victory over evil has 
- been won. Our job now is to incarnate 
that victory in Johannesburg, Soweto, 
Washington and Atlanta, and even in 
KwaZulu... ... O 
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PARIS 

I t is hard to see how tbe Israeli- 
Moroccan summit can have ad¬ 
vanced anything constructive in 
the Middle East. The timing was ob¬ 
viously in connection with internal Is¬ 
raeli politics. 

There is a sense of intense urgency 
because in 10 weeks, Israeli Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres has commit¬ 
ted to turn his office over to the 
Likud's Yitzhak Shamir, who is deter¬ 
mined not to withdraw from any oc¬ 
cupied territories and seems unwill¬ 
ing to make any concessions for 
peace. 

King Hussein of Jordan is known to 
feel that the last chance for agree¬ 
ment is rapidly slipping away. King 
Hassan of Morocco would have liked 
to be the Arab leader who broke the 
impasse and opened the way for ne¬ 
gotiations. Mr. Peres would have 
liked a reason to say a crucial new op¬ 
portunity had arisen, justifying elec¬ 
tions instead of the scheduled trans¬ 
fer of power. 

Jews of Moroccan origin, who 
habitually tend to vote Likud, now 
comprise 25 to 30 percent of the Is¬ 
raeli electorate. Many retain a warm 
affection for King Hassan, and if the 
meeting had produced a proposal 
with his endorsement, Mr. Peres 
might have been able to win a new 
mandate of his own. 

But the result was nil. King Hassan 
posed the two central issues, return of 
territory and talks with the P.L.O. 
Mr. Peres did not budge on either one, 
and their talks nearly broke up after 
the first session. The U.S. reportedly 
intervened, persuading the King to 
agree to a joint communique so as to 
avoid the appearance of total failure. 

Word available here was that Mr. 
Peres told the King he didn't see what 
point there would be in agreeing to 
deal with the P.L.O. since it is so 
divided, that he didn't even know 
which P.L.O. the Arabs had in mind. 
The King said the Israelis could leave 
it up to the P.L.O. to sort themselves 
out, putting responsibility for an an¬ 
swer on them. 

That was good advice. It would 
have been agile diplomacy, but Mr. 
Peres couldn't bring himself to ac¬ 
cept it. If he had, Mr. Shamir would 
doubtless have accused him of over¬ 
stepping his Cabinet mandate, though 
it is questionable whether Mr. Shamir 
would have gone so far as to break the 
coalition and take the onus for forcing 
an election when he is so near to tbe 
prize of the prime ministership. 

So the much-debated peace process 
remains paralyzed. The Palestinians 
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Do terms 
exist 

for peace? 


and the Arabs are hopelessly splin¬ 
tered and can agree only on nega¬ 
tives. The Israelis are torn. Mean¬ 
while, history moves on and a basis 
for accord that might have been ac¬ 
ceptable recedes out of reach with the 
passage of events. 

Israeli settlements in the West 
Bank expand and take root. The arms 
race continues. Fanatic fundamental¬ 
ism spreads on both sides, narrowing 
the possibilities for maneuver. There 
is no sense of war coming in the near 
future, but neither is there any sense 
of another road ahead. 

There have been far-reaching 
changes in the Middle East in the two 
generations since the establishment 
of the Jewish state, but sadly the two 
sides almost never move in step. It is 
true that a publicized summit be¬ 
tween Israel and another Arab state, 
after Egypt, is a step in burying the 
Arab myth of Israel's nonexistence, 
but that is no longer the issue. Now it 
is whether terms exist for peace, or 
whether another war will become 
inevitable. 

Jordan's King is in Syria again, 
trying to patch up Syrian-Iraql rela¬ 
tions and to strengthen his own flank. 
It now seems that Syria’s recent 
tentative moves toward some recon¬ 
ciliation with Iraq were a ploy to 
frighten Iran into renewing cut-rate 
oil deliveries, not a real change of 
course. But King Hussein is desper¬ 
ately seeking diplomatic reinforce¬ 
ment after his break with the P.L.O.’s 
Yasir Arafat. 

There is a flat contradiction be¬ 
tween the Israeli scenario for talks 
with Jordan that would include Pales¬ 
tinians not beholden to the P.L.O., 
and King Hussein's approach to Da¬ 
mascus. If anything, it implies that 
Jordan will be influenced by Syria's 
rejectionist stand. 

Vice President George Bush has 
started a tour that will take him to ISr 
rael, Jordan, Egypt and Morocco, ad¬ 
vertised to "assess the prospects for 
peace.” It is an occasion for amiabil¬ 
ity, but nothing more can be expected 
beyond the usual requests for more 
U.S. aid. Despite the scurrying 
around, the outlook is glum. □ 
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ARE NUCLEAR 

WEAPONS KIUING 
US ALREADY ? 

Even if we never use the bomb again, with the continued production of 
nuclear weapons we are poisoning ourselves with radioactivity leaking 
into the earth, the water, and the air. 


The Hanford Nuclear Reservation in southeast Wash¬ 
ington Stale is one of the largest and oldest nuclear 
facilities. Hanford produced the pfutonium for Trinity; 
the world's first nuclear bomb, and for thousands of 
nuclear weapons since. 

■ Much of Hanford’s 570 square miles has become 
thoroughly contaminated by radioactive and chemical 
waste. By 1982,12 million cubic meters of the nuclear 
reservation's soil had become so contaminated with 
plutonium that the U.S. Department of Energy’s (DOE) 
own guidelines required that the soil be transferred lo 
an underground waste facility. Rather than dispose of 
the contaminated soil, the DOE raised by ten times its 
own guidelines for allowable plutonium concentrations 
in the soil. With Ihe stroke of a pen, plutonium-contam¬ 
inated waste became Jow-leveJ waste, and plutonium 
continues to accumulate in Hanford's soil. 

■ In 1984, a Washington State official estimated the 
amount of plutonium in Hanford's defense waste to be 
approximately 3,030 pounds. If a mere teaspoon of plu¬ 
tonium, about three ounces, were spread among the 
entire population of the earth, it would exceed the DOE'S 
"permissible" lifetime body-burden limits for all five bil¬ 
lion of us. 

■ Radioactivety and chemically contaminated ground 
water is seeping from the Hanford Reservation into tlie 
Columbia River. Although Hanford is 300 miles inland,. 
by 1978 radioactivity from its plutonium reactors had 
been detected on the Pacific continental shelf from 
southern Canada (o northern California. 

■ Over Ihe past four decades Hanford has released 
into the atmosphere over 1 million curies of thyroid¬ 
seeking iodine-131, a known carcinogen. Until this year, 
these releases were never announced to (he American 
public. On December 2,1949. Hanford officials inten¬ 
tionally released 5 thousand curies of iodine-131 in a 
"planned experimenr details of which are still being 
withheld. By comparison, (he Three Mile Island accident 
released an estimated 15 curies. 


■ An independent panel has studied Hantord's 23- 
year-old N-Reactor and concludes that “the similarities 
between Chernobyl and Hanford are substantial and 
make a Chernobyl-type accident at Hanford a distinct 
possibility, while the differences tend in general lo make 
the N-Reactor more, rather than less, dangerous than its 
Soviet counterpart” 

The Silent, gradual radio active contam¬ 
ination of the earth already threatens 
us wftii disease and potential genetic 
d es tr uc tion-dangers that may, in the 
end, be ns harmful as nuclear war 
itself. 

These and many other taels about Ihe Hanford 
Nuclear Reservation are being brought out and publi¬ 
cized by the Hanford Education Action League (HEAL), a 
group of research scientists, investigative reporters, and 
concerned citizens in Washington State. 

HEAL is supported by Ihe Peace Development Fund 
and the Pacific Peace Fund, public foundations that 
raise money and grant it to hundreds of citizen groups 
throughout the U.S. working tor a sate and peaceful 
world. Wb urge you to become fully informed about all 
the risks of producing, deploying, and potentially using 
nuclear weapons, and we invite you to support the 
Funds' effort to bring the nuclear arms race to a halt. 
You can help make a difference. 

for more information and suggestions for how you 
can help, please write: 


Margaret E. Gage. Executive Director 

P.O.Box 270 
Amherst. MA Of 004 
413-256-0216 


Margarei t. bags, executive, 

PE/CE DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Your tax-deductible contribution is welcomed. Checks should 
be made out to the Peace Development Fund 
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Arts& 

Leisure 

Nureyev’s 
Productions 
Showcase 
The Dancers 


By ANNA KISSELGOFF 


D ancers, not ballets, have always come first at 
the Paris Opera BalleL One need only recall the 
two most famous ballets created at the Opera to 
prove the point. "La Sylphide" was composed in 
1832 for Marie Taglioni. "Giselle” was created 
in 1841 for Cariotta Grisi. The pattern can be traced in the 
illuminating exhibition, "Three Centuries of the Paris 
Opera Ballet,” organize! by Jean-Luc Maeso and which is 
now on view through Sept 27 at the Library and Museum 
of Performing Arts at Lincoln Center. 

' Once again, the dancers had It over the productions 
during the Paris Opera Ballet’s recent visit. Yet these 
productions, whatever their faults, had one indisputable 
merit. They showed off the company to brilliant effect, 
displaying the presence and style of the Paris Opera Bal¬ 
let dancers at every level. 

Thus even the very young Lionel Delano6, a corps 
member, could not help but repeatedly catch the eye in 
the ensembles. Mr. Delanofe has the advantage of red 
hair, but even In an all red-haired corps, one suspects, he 
would be noticeable for his exuberant, infectious energy, 
the elegance of his gestures and the purity of his dancing 
in "Swan Lake” and “Raymonda.” Certainly he is a 
dancer to watch in the future. And it would not be remiss 
to see certain French principals soon again as guest art¬ 
ists with our own companies. Why not invite Sylvie Guil¬ 
lem to appear with the New York City Ballet and Patrick 
Dupond to appear, as he had before 1881, with American 
Ballet Theater? Mr. Dupond can make the classics corue 
wonderfully alive, and Miss Guillem's physique and man¬ 
ner are tailor-made for the Balanchine repertory. 

To turn to the productions. Surprisingly, Balanchine 
was danced exceedingly well in New York. True, we saw a 
version of his Bizet ballet, “Le Palais de Cristal” (based 
on the 1947 original) that is not as difficult as his later ver¬ 
sion for the City Ballet, known as "Symphony in C” (the 
second movement in the American version is less roman¬ 
tic, the third has trickier partnering). The French do not 
dance with the attack we now see in the City Ballet Yet 
there are many valid ways of dancing Balanchine — as 
the City Ballet itself has proved over the decades. 

- What is not tolerable is a disregard of choreographic 
detail and a misunderstanding of the Balanchine esthetic. 
In the mid-1960’s, I saw “Palais de Cristal” in Paris, per¬ 
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The Paris Opera Ballet in Balanchine’s “Palais de Cristal” — a work “danced exceedingly well here in New York. 


formed with such flagrant lassitude and carelessness that 
even the young Frenchman sitting next to me buried his 
face in his hands and said. “It's too embarrassing. I can’t 
look.” 

Why then did the New York audience rise up and 
cheer at every performance of “Palais de Cristal?" Sim¬ 
ply because the level of classical technique is so high now 
at the Paris Opera Ballet that it can adapt to a neo-classi¬ 
cal style grounded in a traditional base. Balanchine's 
premise was always that classical training was a spring- 


The noble classical line, 
often lost in the busy look of 
some Nureyev choreography, 
is now more visible. 


board for innovation, that classicism can and should 
evolve. 

The secret of the Paris dancers’ success in this ballet 
lies thus in an unlikely source — Rudolf NureyeVs ver¬ 
sions of the Russian classics. In New York we saw his 
stimulating if controversial "Swan Lake” and a one-act 
anthology of divertissements from Us full-length “Ray¬ 
monda.” Now that Mr. Nureyev has given the company 
an unprecedented concentration of Petipa stagings, com¬ 
bined with Balanchine, "Copp61ia” and Boumonville ex¬ 
cerpts, there is more emphasis on classical technique 

than In the recent past 

Interestingly, the company’s presentation of Serge 
Lifar’s 1947 “Les Mirages” revealed the neo-classic style 



Offers an Unexpected Mix 


By JOHN RUSSELL 


Dusseldorf West Germany 

E arlier this year, there was inaugurated in Diis- 
seldorf, West Germany, a museum of 20th-cen¬ 
tury art that is not quite like any other. It has the 
air of a private collection, in that it is not didac¬ 
tic, does not aim to be comprehensive and goes 
heavily into some areas and very lightly into others. It lin¬ 
gers, where other museums move briskly along, ami 
someone in there clearly delights in unexpected conjunc¬ 
tions. Where else should we find Modigliani represented 
on the one hand by his straightforward, linear, low-keyed 
portrait of the poet Max Jacob and, on the other, by a por¬ 
trait in which Modigliani makes the painter Diego Rivera 
look like a great giggling barrel of blubber? 

An original sort of place, therefore. We are not in Aca¬ 
deme, as it exists in the 1980’s. We are closer, in fact, to a' 
cabinet of wonders of the kind thkt was built up in Diissel- 
dorf, long, long ago, by princes and potentates. The new 
museum shows no Interest In the more belligerent side of 
Italian Futurism, for instance, but it has a delightfully 
offbeat collage by Carlo Carrd of an old-fashioned soda si¬ 
phon. Dated 1914, It has reserves of wit and humor that 
manifest themselvesJn terms of color, texture and form. 
The spout, the handle so nicely attuned to our thumb, the 
blue glass of the pre-World War II syphon itself — all 
dance to Cank’s tune. 

But this is not a scene of lordly private indulgence. It 
is a democractic city museum, with all that that implies 
In the way of civic (Vide, public money, a central location, 
educational programs for old and young, and so forth. (At 
the inaugural ceremonies, public money totaling around 
$40 million was said to have been put into the project as a 
whole.) As a city museum, moreover, it is just where It 
ought to be — across the way from the city theater, the 
city opera house, the Kunsthalle (or home for temporary 
exhibitions of contemporary art) and the noble and now 
rehabilitated early 17th-century church of St. Andrew. 

From the director’s office, there is a curving downhill 
view to the enormous river Rhine, where stern-engined 
barges trudge up and downstream. Dusseldorf is a stylish 
city, with moving water in many places, and fountains all 
set to spout, and a little park ornamented with a statue of 
the early 19th-century painter Peter Cornelius. 

It also has a large and boisterous population of young 
people. All day long they pour into the new museum, and 
they are already as much at home there as they are in the 
reconstructed "old city,” not two minutes walk away, 
which comes on as a derivative of Disney World. 

From all this, a sense of dvic rightness emerges. Nor 
is it dissipated when we find that the new museum in DOs- 
seldorf — whose full name, by the way, is the Kunst- 
sammlung Nordrhein-Westfalen, or Art Collection of 
North Rhine-Westphalia — owns key paintings of a kind 
that would now be very difficult to come by ’and were 
scarce even in the early 1960’s, when the collection began 
u> be formed. 

The list of artists represented in the new museum 
treads, for the most part, the main line from Matisse and 
Picasso through Paul Klee, Mondrian and Max Ernst to 
Jackson Pollock, Robert Rauschenberg, Jasper Johns 
and Andy Warhol. As there are people on that list, from 
Chagall to Warhol, who painted some terrible pictures in 
their day, the result could have been a conventional mis-' 
cellany, with nothing much in the way of Individuality. 

But the Kunstsammiung Nordrhein-Westfalen is the 
work of me man, and me only — its founding director, 
Werner Schmalenbach, who came on board In 1962, when 
the museum was first mooted, has been there ever since, 
and lately had his contract renewed for another five 
years, by which time he will be 70 years old. 

He had no mandate except that he was to buy with the 


notion of quality uppermost in his mind. He has never had 
to deal with a bothersome board of trustees. 

His Initial purchase budget was large enough to put 
him into a highly competitive position vis-a-vis most of his 
colleagues, worldwide. For nearly 20 years, from 1962 on¬ 
wards, he could spend 2 million marks a year. He could 
act fast, where other directors had to refer back to the 
board, and before long he was being offered the first re¬ 
fusal of classics of our century that today would cost 
three, four and five million dollars apiece but were then 
well within his reach. He had money from the local gov¬ 
ernment, and sometimes from the West German radio, 
and from other sources — notably the Friends of the col¬ 
lection — and no one can say that it was misspent. 

The first painting he bought for the museum (in 1962) 
was Braque’s "Still Life with Harp and Violin" of 1912. 
With its grandeur of scale, its stature as a turning point in 
the history of art, its flawless condition and its exemplary 
provenance, it was a beginning to dream of. In 1963 the 
museum acquired Max Beckmann's “The Night" of 1918- 
19, a painting that is one of the supreme achievements of 
German art in the 20th century. 

It is a disquieting picture, in that it deals in detail with 
the tribulations of a group of people who are shut up in a 
claustrophobic space and spend their time t hinking up un- 
pleasant tilings to do to one another. But not to know it, not 
to have lived with it often in mind, not to have plumbed its 
sinister depths is to be an innocent in matters of terrible 
Importance. “It was not a painting that Z would have 
bought for myself," Mr. Schmalenbach said the other 
day. “but I knew that we had to have it.*’ It Is a relief, 
even so, to’turn to the Frankfurt townscape of an iron foot- 
bridge in which another, calmer, more objective side of 
Beckmann’s nature is uppermost. 

Proceeding at a dip that was the envy of his col¬ 
leagues elsewhere, he bought in 1963 Picasso’s 1909 por¬ 
trait of Fernande Olivier, in 1964 a great late Matisse, 
Mlrd’s "Nude with Looking Glass” of 1919 and Max 
Ernst's “After Us, Maternity” of 1927. Between 1963 and 
1965 he bought no fewer than three Mondrians, and in 1965 
a major painting of 1916 by Fernand L6ger, "Soldier with 
Pipe.’* 

The point Is not that these names now look inevitable, 
but that the paintings bought—then, and later—were in 
almost every case the ones that count. (In 1964, for in¬ 
stance, “Composition IV” of 1911 was one of the greatest 
Kandinskys still m public bands. In DOsseldorf, it is where 
It should be.) It is also important that, although in general 
he looked for what he calls "the survivors of art,” he also 
took risks. Unlikely as it may seem today, there were 
very few European museum directors in J964 who would 
have bought Jackson Pollock’s enormous "Number 32” of 
1950. 

He also had generational loyalties. Everyone has 
them, but for a museum director they pose quite special 
problems. Like many other Europeans who came of age 
during World War II and managed to survive it, Werner 
Schmalenbach saw no reason at first to think that the long 
leadership of the School of Paris in painting need come to 
an end. The emergence of abstract painting in Spain 

seemed to him a foretaste of freedom in a country too long 

deprived of it 

He also had an eye for painters like Bruno GoUer, who 
has been living in DOsseldorf, off and on, since 1920 and 
had a genuine gift, if not a major one. All these ancient 
alle&ances play their part in the collection, but that pan 
is kept within bounds. 

- It is also fundamental tothe character of the museum 
that Mr. Schmalenbach sees no reason to buy the work of 
artists who — as he sees it — have yet to graduate from 
-the Kunsthalle across the road. A museum is for the well 
and truly proven, in his view, "it is one thing to be fasci¬ 
nated," be says, “but T want to be convinced.” 


at the base of one of of its earlier dramatic ballets. Along 
with Fnuiclne Lancelot’s fine Baroque pastiche, "Lulli: 
Quelques Pas Graves de Baptiste,” the Lifar ballet 
showed us another side of the company. Originally com¬ 
posed in 1944, “Les Mirages” has the yearning-for-escape 
theme common to French ballet, film and theater of a 
wartime era. Its Surrealist roots — the hero enters the 
kingdom of dreams with a key — also recall certain 
Balanchine ballets of the 1930’s. 

Nonetheless, it is the Nureyev productions that have 
restored the company to an opera-house grandeur. His 
productions may be wrongheaded, but they have also 
pulled the company into shape. His one-act "Raymonda” 
and his full-length “Swan Lake” contain enough Petipa or 
Ivanov choreography to serve as a test of the company’s 
classical dancing. The catch is that there is also a great 
deal of original Nureyev choreography in these versions 
of the classics—and this is the kind of choreography that 
in the past has served to trip up dancers rather than de¬ 
velop them. 

Yet, repeatedly, the dancers triumphed over these 
technical difficulties and the choreography also served 
the dancers well by placing them in relief. In "Rayman- 
da,” a new male duet-"Which might normally look over¬ 
packed with steps — became a coruscating display of 
flashing leg beats as danced with resilient elasticity by 
Laurent -Hilaire and Manuel Legris. 

Grudgingly, one must admit that what looks like a se¬ 
cret fraternity ritual, a new all-male polonaise in Act I of 
"Swan Lake" (quirky palm to palm gestures,, men mov¬ 
ing in spoke formation and touching the floor) is also a 
marvelous showcase for the young male ensemble—daz¬ 
zling in its unison jumps and leg beats. The noble classical 
line, often lost in the directional changes and busy look of 
some Nureyev choreography, is now more visible. 

In short, Mr. Nureyev is choreographing better. A 
new solo for Rothbart in the ballroom act looked incom¬ 
prehensible when be performed it, but, as danced by Pa- 
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repeatedly fall into the deepeurey Motel FoWnea£ 
straded when he created “The Dying ! ~ onnn i » 
Pavlova. There is also a strong use of 

novel use of a slinking walk as the swan corps, each head 

bowed to a shoulder, moves with a soft pawing step. As a 
counterpart, the very first dance passage in Act Ijs a 
waltz Mia grand scale, a perfect and immediate introduc¬ 
tion to the spirit behind the current company. 

It is this instant emphasis on dance values that gets 
this “Swan Lake” off to a good start. The flaw lies in the 
rethinking of the story — or rather In the fact that a new 
dramatic concept has not been folly realized. It goes with¬ 
out saying that the traditional 1895 “Swan Lake' remains 
the most clear and persuasive. 

Nonetheless, the shift in recent years—by male chor¬ 
eographers — has been to make Siegfried the focus of the 
narrative. In tipping the dramatic balance toward the 
hero, Mr. Nureyev has also given him — and the other 
men — more (lancing. His version — which includes a 
fourth act pas de deux and Act I solo for Siegfried familiar 
from other Nureyev versions—moves Siegfried's outdoor 
party and the two lakeside scenes as well as the ballroom 
act into a room! 

Mr. Nureyev has tried to pour a late 19th-century bal¬ 
let —- with set pieces of electrifying dancing — into the 
mold of an early 19th-century Romantic ballet. There is a 
clash of genres here. Moreover, Romantic stories about 
encounters with supernatural creatures were deliberate 
metaphors for hidden, even erotic, yearnings that could 
not be expressed openly. Modern audiences can choose to 
see James and Albrecht’s encounters with sylphs and 
wilis as projections of the hero's mind. But we are given a 
choice of interpretation, not told that we must see it all as 
a dream. The lesson that the Romantics remembered is 
(me that Mr. Nureyev forgot in this instance. 
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ACROSS 

1 Fodder 
5 Mil. address 
8 Disparity 
II Popular 
Manhattan 
locale 

17 Hominy- 

19 Skeet device 

29 Surface 
measure 

21 Kind of viper 

22 Licit 

23 Belonging to 
the past 

25 Down Under 
resident 

26 NE African, to 
Shakespeare 

28 Ominous 

30 Actress 
Merkel 

31 Used tire 

32 Brother of 
Olive Oyl 

33 Very early 
invention 

35 Aggregate 
38 Bridge man 
40 Henry James 
novel 

46 Penitents 

49 Elevated 

50 Gibson item 

52 Meadow 
sounds 

53 Wide shoe size 
55 Articulate to a 

fault 

50 Alice-, . 

singer for Welk 
58 Father of 
Cainan 
60 Average 

62 Central 
African group 

63 Utah Beach 
craft 

64 —pray” 

66 Three—a 

day 

67 Suffix for poet 
69 Gumshoes 

71 Don Juan's 
emotion 

73 David- 

Lilienthal 

74 Straight¬ 
forward 

77 Role for Clark 
792xrad.= 

81 “-de 

Castro,” 
Ferreira play 

84 Title for 
Elizabeth II 

85 Geisha’s 
receptacle for 
perfumes 

86 Songfrom “A 
Chorus Line" 

87 Collection of 
Scandinavian 
myths 

88 Indonesian 
Island group 

89 Quarry of an 
M.P. 

92 Pancake 
topper 

94 Clean shrimp ‘ 
96. Flatter, in a 
way 
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21 
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98 Like a 
Crawford 
gown 

100 Founding 
family in a 
‘ Metalious 
novel 

103 Tiny branch 

104 Part songs 

107 Like “Orlando 

Furioso” 

110 Brandy glass 

115 Lardner’s 
“Say It With 

116 Brouhahas 

118 Mean 

119 A name for 
Aphrodite 

122 Anagram for 
Oriental 

124 Old English 
coin 

125 Send back or 
consign again 

126 Hereditary 
factor 

127 He wrote "The 
Man Without a 
Country” 

128 Actress Berger 

129 Quadrille, e.g. 

130 Sun. 
dissertation 

131 Kind of play 

132 Me lam pus was 
one 


DOWN 

1 Drugstore 
cowboy 

2 Mountain 
ridge 

3 Parsimonious 

4 Tread + riser 

5 Greek 
nickname 

6 Annie Oakley 

7 Kind of nerve 
or axis 

8 Showy 

9 Best: Comb, 
form 

10 Thoracic 

11 "-she 

blows!” 

12 Chit 

13 Wooirs"- 

Dalloway” 

14 Follow, as a 
consequence 

15 Flower under 
the Pont Neuf 

16 Honest 
transaction 

18 A red liqueur 

19 What snobs put 
Ml 

24 Tierra del 
Fuego native 

27 Irish 
Nationalist 
leader; 1846-91 

29 One of the 

• Dryads 


33 Engaging 

34 Straddler 

36 More 
.unyielding 

37 Nathan, to 
David 

39 Village hub 

40 Wits 

41 Actress 
Nazim ova 

42 Actors' 
makeup glue 

43 Charcoal stove 

44 TV ratings 

45 What poor 
planners must 
go back to 

47 Residuum 

48 A pinniped 
51 Specialists in 

musical details 
54 Kay followers 
57 J.E.C.'s 
arrival time 
59 Total 
61 Emulate Bob 
Stanley 
65 Soft drink 
68 Where to see 
whips 

7® Ho-Minb 

72 “Oysters- 

season” 

74 Mouths 

75 St. Philip_ 

76 Prepare 
78 Carpenter's 

tool 

80 Causing 
confusion 


82 Stein-Plimpton 
book 

83 Chopin's amie 

90 "The Wind in 
the Willows” 
character 

91 Ferocious 
felines 

93 Sounds of 
hesitation 
95 Lace and 
- rickrack 
97 Member of an 
Argentine 
people 

99 Bearlike 

101A creed 

102 Graduated 
104 Without 
equivocation 


105 Broadca 

106 Guanacc 

108 A king ol 

Judah 

109 Oblivion 

111 Linkssoi 

112 Kind of s 

113 Exhilars 

114 Do there 
over 

H6 Become 
washed-i 
H7 Shenshi’ 
tal 

120 Ping Rim 
feeder 

121 “Airwaj 

Passos 
123 Picasso’ 
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SPORTS 



ISRAEL N ATIONAL ATHLETICS.-(L to R) Itai Dnzoflsradf wins the 100m.: American Scott Davis 
pole-vaults 5.65 m.: Israeli Rami Levran sets a new. Israeli long jump record of 7.53 m. (Gunman, photos) 


BASEBALL 


Giants flatten Pirates, 9-0 

MCUl Vf\OI/ / A n\ n . S 


NEW YORK (AP) - Steve Carlton 
allowed only three hits, all singles, in 
. seven shutout innings for lus first 
victory since June 1 as the San Fran¬ 
cisco Giants beat the Pittsburgh Pi¬ 
rates 9-0 on Saturday. 

Carlton. 5-10, won his 319th 
career victory and his -first in four 
starts since joining the Giants on 
July 4. He had lost two of his three 
previous starts with San Francisco 
and entered the game with a 6.12 
ERA. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cardinals 4, Padres 2 
St. Louis won its fifth straight 
behind Greg Mathews, who scat¬ 
tered eight hits over 6'A innings. 
Curt Ford's double highlighted a 
three-run first inning. Mathews, 6-2, 
struck out one and walked one in 
> ^ handing San Diego its seventh loss in 
eight games. 

CUBS 9, DODGERS 4 
Chicago's Shawon Dunston had 
four RBI on a homer, double and 
single, and pitcher Dennis Eckersley 
and a game-winning RBI with a 
two-run double. 

Braves 4, Mets 3: Braves 8, Mels 5 
Atlanta won the opener on Ted 
Simmons' sacrifice fly in the ninth 
inning. Glenn Hubbard drove in 
four runs in the nightcap, a single- 
game career high, three with a dou¬ 
ble in a four-run fifth inning. 

l^e Mets had won three in a row 
and the Braves had lost three in a 
row and 14 of 16 games. Atlanta 
% rallied from a 3-0 deficit in the night- 
\. cap, gave Jim Acker a win in his first 
decision with the Braaves. and en¬ 
ded the personal seven-game win¬ 
ning streak of New York starter Sid 
Fernandez, 12-3. 

Phillies 3, Astros 2 
Former reliever Don Carman, 5- 
2, continued to pitch well as a star¬ 
ter, allowing tw^rons on six hi&m- 
six Innings. The Astros lost their 
second straight after a seven-game 
win streak. 

Reds 7, Expos 6 ' 

Bo Diaz drew a two-out, bases 
loaded walk in the ninth inning from 
Bob Sebra, driving in his fourth run 
of the game. Diaz put the Reds 
ahead 6-5 in the eighth with a solo 
homer, but Montreal tied-ihe score 
in the eighth. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Orioles 2, White Sox l 
Baltimore rookie first baseman 
Jun Traber, subbing for the injured 
Eddie Murray, angled in the win¬ 
ning run with two strikes and two out 
in the bottom of the ninth inning of a 
game marred Saturday by a bench- 
clearing brawl. 

Twins 8, Yankees 4 
Tom Brunansky and Tim Laudner 
had three hits each and Kent Hrbek 
hit his 22nd homer as Minnesota 
banged out. 15 hits in support of 



three Oakland relievers were perfict 
as the A's won their sixth straight. 
Jose Canseco raised his major- 
league-leading RBI total to 81 with a 
single In the third. 

Tigers 4, Royals 3 
Alan Trammell scored on John 
Grubb's bases-loaded grounder with 
one out in foe bottom of foe llfo 
inning. Trammell and Kirk Gibson 
led off the llfo with singles and 
Lance Parrish was intentionally 
walked, loading foe bases. 

Rangers 8, Indians 5 
Scott Fletcher’s RBI double, Pete 
Incaviglia’s run-scoring single and a 
two-run error by Cleveland left fiel¬ 
der Mel Hall powered a fifth-inning 
rally. It was Texas’ third straight 
victory over Cleveland. 

Mariners 5, Brewers 2 
Jerry Reed held Milwaukee to 
four bits over 5 innings to win his 
third game in seven days and Danny 
Tartaabull drove in four runs with a 
homer and a single, leading Seattle 
over the Brewers. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE EAST 

W L ft*. GB 


STILL GOING STRONG. - 
Steve Charlton, pictured here in 
his days with the Phillies, showed 
that there is still life in that old left 
arm of his, pitching for tiro Giants 
on Saturday. 

Frank Viola and rookie" Allan 
Anderson, 3-3, in a game delayed 
nearly two hours by rain. 

AngeMi JtaLSo*! r — ~- 

Mike Witt, 10-7, spaced five hits 
river eight innings, and Doug De¬ 
duces and Bobby Grich bomered in 
the fourth inning for California. 
Donnie Moore pitched the ninth for 
bis ninth save. Boston, losing for the 
ninth time in 12 games, got a homer 
from Rich Gedman. 

A’s 2, Blue Jays 0 
Eric Plunk pitched two-hit ball for 
six inings, surviving seven walks, and 
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SATURDAY’S GAMES: Mknoota 8, New 
York 4; Baltimore 2, CHcago 1; CaifWwh 4, 
Bart* 1; Oakland 2, Toronto •; Detroit 4, 
bm Oiy 3, U i»MBgj;Te**s8, Clevcfa** 5; 
Seattle 5, Milwaukee 2. 
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SATURDAY’S GAMES: SL Loris 4, San Diego 
2; Chicago 9, Los Angeles 4; Atlanta 4, New 
York 3, HI game; Atlanta S, New York 5,2nd 
gM^PUaddpUaa, Howto* 2; SanftvndKo 
f, Httriwyh «; OtadnmB7, Montreal 6. 


COMMONWEALTH GAMES 


n Allison Higson, 13, strikes gold 


EDINBURGH (Reuter). - Alex 
Baumann confirmed his all-round 
swimming supremacy in the Com¬ 
monwealth pool, but he had to share 
centre stage when his Canadian com¬ 
patriot, Allison Higson, became the 
youngest-ever Games champion. 

Olympic champion and world re¬ 
cord bolder Baumann demolished 
Australian challenger Rob Wood- 
house in the eagerly awaited men's 
400 metres individual medley. But it 
was simply no contest as Baumann 
powerea home 4.22 seconds ahead. 

Then it was 13-year-old Higson’s 
turn in the women's 200 metres 
breaststroke. She took the gold with 
a Games record 2:31.20. 

Higson's birthday was in March. 
The previous youngest title-winner 
-in any sport was Australia's Jenny 
Turrull. Hist in the 400 metres frees¬ 
tyle at the 1974 Christchurch Games 
at the age of 13 years and 262 days. 

Australia's Suzanne Landells was 
foe first athlete 'to gamer two gold 
medals. The first was in the women's 
200 metres individual medley and 


the second in foe 400m. medley. Of 
the latter victory, she said: “This one 
was harder because I'm not a sprin¬ 
ter.” 

England’s Andrew Jameson split 
the Australia-Canada domination of 
the swimming by winning the 100 
metres butterfly. 

Baumann, who set a world record 
4:17.41 winning foe Olympic title in 
1984, reversed foe result the last 
time he faced Woodbouse, in Cana¬ 
da two months ago. He was within 
0.88 of a second of his own record. 

“The second half was hurting 
tonight, and I knew it would be 
tough. But I felt good and T knew if I 
turned first at halfway I would win," 
Baumann said. “My backstroke felt 
good.” He was referring to the 
stroke that has been most affected by 
the injury. 

The Australian men’s 4x200 
metres freestyle relay team snatched 
the gold medal and set a new Com¬ 
monwealth record in the process. 

The team of Tom Stachewicz, 
Duncan Armstrong, Robert Gleria 


and Peter Dale won in 7:23.49 
seconds, clipping two seconds off the 
previous record, also set by an Au¬ 
stralian team in 1984, of7:25.63. 

The 10,000m:, a traditional 
medal-bunting ground for African 
runners, was one of the track events 
worst affected by foe widespread 
boycott. 

But Jonathan Solly, a 23-year-old 
market research assistant from Eng¬ 
land, and his compatriot Stephen 
Binns, conspired to restore the ex¬ 
citement, shaking off world class 
opponents before launching into a 
gripping duel on foe final straight. 

Bums, a former European junior 
champion, pushed ahead after a cou¬ 
ple of hundred yards of the first lap 
and stayed there until the 24th four 
of foe stadium lap, when foe tall 
Solly loped ahead. 

Binns fought back with gusto but 
lacked the wtal kick and finished a 
few steps behind Solly, with Com¬ 
monwealth marathon record holder 
Steve Jones of Wales several yards 
back in third place. 



Martina, Chris take U.S. to victory 


4 PRAGUE. (AP) - Martina Navrati¬ 
lova completed her homecoming 
with victory yesterday, beating Hana 
Mandlikova of Czechoslovakia 7-5, 
6-1 to give the United States foe 
championship in foe Federation 
Cup. 

Navratilova’s triumph, combined 
with a 7-5.7-6 victory by Chris Evert 
Lloyd over Helena Sukova, ended 
Czechoslovakia’s three-year reign as 
champion of the international team 
tournament, and gave the United 
Stales its 12th title. 

The doubles match will conclude 
foe programme, but is irrelevant to 
: the result. 

Navratilova, a member of the cup¬ 


winning teams from Czechoslovakia 
in 1975 and foe United States in 
1982, broke Mandlikova in the 12fo 
game of foe first set and foe fourth 
and sixth games of the second to take 
foe victory. She never lost serve. 

As Navratilova, playing in 
Czechoslovakia for the first time 
since defecting 11 years ago, got 
closer to victory, the crowd swung its 
support to foe American. A flying 
volley that moved Navratilova to 
match point was greeted with wild 
applause, and the whming backhand 
volley brought many of the fans out 
of foeir seats. 

As they walked off court, Mandli¬ 
kova wrapped her arm around Nav¬ 


ratilova’s shoulder. And foe fans 
kept cheering. 

In foe first game, Chris Evert 
Lloyd bear Helena Sudova 7-5,7-6. 

LJoyd and Sukova each played 
foeir best tennis of foe week-long 
national team tournament. The 
American showed little of foe tenta¬ 
tiveness that affected her earlier in 
foe week, when tendinitis in her left 
knee kept her from hitting with full 
power or moving at top speed. And 
Sokova was more consistent than in 
previous matches, using her power¬ 
ful serve and forehand to keep Uoyd 
off-balance. But she did not have 
enough to register her first career 
victory against Lloyd. 
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Bloom soars in ratings to 235 


By JACK LEON 
TEL AVIV. - Israel’s rising tennis 
star Gilad Bloom. 19, reached both 
the singles and doubles finals over 
the week-end in the $25,000 ATP 
Challenger Series clay-court tourna¬ 
ment at'Neu Ulm. West Germany. 
His three singles victories to date in 
•the 48 -draw have lifted foe young 
soldier to around 235 in the world 
rankings, representing a jump of -10 


places up the ladder in the past four 
months. 

The remarkably consistent Bloom 
beat Dutch Davis Cup racket Huub 
van Boeckel 6-4, 6-4 in foe third 
round and in the quarters he came 
through 7-6, 6-2 against Nick - Ful- 
wood, a British top-tenner, who de¬ 
feated Shahar Perkis recently on his 
way to foe semi-finals of foe Jeru¬ 
salem ATP tournament. 


SCOREBOARD 

TOUR DE FRANCE. - Marfa Cantus of Half 
mjBtbeWofBCQ’sToor df France for the *eamd 
jar nttming. 

AUTO GRAND PftlX. - Nchm Pfcqnet of 
Brafl ms Use West Gems Grand Pitt to ■ 
wnbsis. ms (BDHBile PG*d MumH am*e 
third, mid Increas ed Us World Championship 
lead to 51 potato, with Prost second on 44- 
TENMS- - Brad GBbcrt bad Christo ran 
Raritan 6-3, 6-4 and Mike Lcadh o mta ac 
Wafly Maftn 1 M, « •» LMngrtqn, NJ. The 
vdnnera mad in (be final. 

In the Swedfata Open semi-finals, MrtsWihn' 

iW h. Mtladflv Medr 6-fl. $-7.6-3. and Erafflo 
Sanchez h. Stefim Edberg 6-3,6-3. 
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The heat’s on 


GARDENER’S CORNER / Walter Frank! 


AUGUST is foe height of the vaca¬ 
tion period for many readers. And 
for those others the heat and the 
continual buzzing of foe cicadas' 
tempt us to relax a little. But we 
should not relax altogether, for there 
are things which we should do to 
prepare for the coming season, as 
weS asto reap the benefit of our last 
labours. 

Religious Jews who keep the com¬ 
mandments of. the shmitta (sabbatic¬ 
al) will have a whole year to relax 
because they are forbidden to sow or 
to plant for foe 12 months, beginning 
three days before foe New Year. 
Religious amateur gardeners should 
therefore fully utilize the whole of 
August to prepare their gardens for 
foe sabbatical year. We shall deal 
with the shmitta commandments in 
our next column, giving a list of 
biennial and perennial plants which 
can be planted before the “last 
hour.” 

Save water became a national slo¬ 
gan this summer with our biggest 
natural water supplier, Lake Kia 
□eret, at its lowest level and many 
underground water-storage re¬ 
sources used to capacity. Although 
we have discussed this problem pre¬ 
viously, it is of such importance that 
certain points shall be emphasized 
again. 

Plante in containers and hanging 
baskets need more frequent water¬ 
ing than those grown in garden beds. 
Evaporation of water from foe soil as 
well as the plant's leaves is more 
rapid when foe containers absorb 
heat Plante such as Solarium capsi- 
castnan (a common garden or bal¬ 
cony plant with decorative, non¬ 
edible red berries), Jerusalem 
artichoke, evening primrose, sunf¬ 


lowers, tomatoes, fuchsias and chry¬ 
santhemums should be watered daily 
during sharav periods, while succu¬ 
lents such as mesembrianthemums, 
portnlaca and cacti of all kinds can 
be watered once a week. Summer- 
flowering bulb-plants, like dahlias, 
gladioli, agapanthus, gloxinias and 
tuberous begonias should be wa¬ 
tered two-three times per week. This 
is also sufficient for all plants with 
fleshy roots such as asparagus, 
spiderplant (chlorophytum). and red 
hot poker (tritoma). Watering 
should be done in early morning or 
late afternoon/evening to avoid eva¬ 
poration. Be sure that the moisture 
reaches the tips of foe roots. As a 
rule, the container should be filled 
with water up to the rim. Time and 
water-saving methods, used more 
and more in recent years, are drip- 
irrigation or trickle systems. 

Vegetables for late summer plant¬ 
ing. For many amateur gardeners 
foe planting season ends in late 
spring and August is foe time for 
harvest. For others, August is the 
time to sow vegetable seeds. 

There are quite a number of veget¬ 
ables which can be planted in early 
August. Many will not mature fully 
by the autumn, but are still delicious 
when young. It is certainly worth¬ 
while to take a chance on the weath¬ 
er and the price of failure is small in 
relation to the rewards of being able 
to enjoy your own fresh produce. 

When planning your vegetable 
programme, remember to rotate 
crops. Never grow the same crop (or 
a crop of foe same plant family) in 
foe same bed. It is preferable to have 
a below-ground crop (potatoes, 
radishes, etc.) to follow an above¬ 
ground crop (lettuce, spinach etc.) 



Watering should be done in the early morning or late afternoon, to 
minimize evaporation. 


alternately. 

Beans are basically a warm weath¬ 
er crop, but it is possible to plant 
them in early August. They should 
be mulched against possible night 
frost in October when they start to 
ripen. Beets can be included in your 
autumn garden, as well as carrots. 
(Although carrots will not mature 
fully, baby carrots are sweet and 
delicious!) Loose-leaf lettuce 
(“pluck salad”) will mature in less 
than 50 days. If you possess a cold 
frame, you can transplant some of 
the lettuce plants into it and grow 
them with a distance of 25-30 cm. 
from seedling to seedling. In this 
way, you may be able to harvest fully 
grown lettuce heads by late autumn. 
There is one condition: the frame 
should be a closed with glass or a 
plastic sheet at night and in bad 
weather. 

Other vegetables that can now 
be planted are peas (a rare delicacy 
which more people should take the 
trouble to plant); radishes, which 
need very little time to reach matur¬ 
ity; spinach and potatoes (choose 
those with visible sprouts only). The 
latter will harvest well in time for 
yonr Hanukka Iatkes! Complete 
your midsummer sowings with 


herbs. Some will germinate quickly, 
like garden cress and mustard (ger¬ 
mination in 4-6 days!), others, like 
parsley, dill, basil, marjoram, celery 
•or chives win take more time to show 
up. but all can be sown now for a 
spicy autumn and winter. 

Coriander. This is one of the most 
common kitchen herbs in Israel. 
Conundrum sativum (gad hasade or 
kusbara in Hebrew and Arabic) is a 
native to the Mediterranean area 
and has been popular since biblical 
times. It is reputed to have added 
fragrance to the gardens of ancient 
Babylon, and was also planted in the 
gardens of ancient Persia, Greece 
and Rome. Nowadays it is a truly 
international seasoning. Coriander 
can be sown during this period or in 
early spring. The leaves are ready to 
pick in a month to 6 weeks, but the 
seeds do not mature until about 3 
months after sowing. The whole 
seeds are used in pickling spice mix¬ 
tures and the powdered seeds are an 
essential ingredient of curry powder. 
The green seed has a rather un¬ 
pleasant odour, but this changes to a 
fragrant aroma after ripening and 
drying. As a garnish the coriander 
leaf is much like garden parsley but 
more tender. 


Clipping and bobbing 



,Furs,fins and 


by D'vora Ben Shaul 


THERE ARE a lot of differing opin¬ 
ions about foe rights and privileges 
of a human vis-a-vis an animal that is 
in his care, and I do not consider 
myself competent to be foe arbiter of 
the entire framework of ethics and 
morality within which we operate as 
owners or keepers or companions of 
other species. 

The questions that arise out of this 
relationship are many and varied 
and one can only try to see foe 
various possible viewpoints, even 
without trying to make any absolute 
decisions. 

One of the questions most often 
posed to me (that is, if we exclude 


the question of animal sterilization) 
regards the custom of clipping, bob¬ 
bing. trimming of tails and ears on 
certain breeds of dogs. 

This week I received a letter from 
a 12-year-old-boy which asks why 
this is done and if he must do it to foe 
cocker spaniel puppies his bitch is 
expecting soon. It is far easier to 
objectively explain the why than to 
advise anyone as to what to do about 
it. 

The matter of ear and mil clipping 
started several hundred years ago in 
the area of animal sports, when most 
dogs were either guard dogs or hunt¬ 
ing dogs- In many breeds of hunting 
dogs, tails were, bobbed to prevent 
them from making unnecessary 
noise when wagged in the grass, and 
in guard or fighting dogs to prevent 
an assailant, human or canine, from 
having access to such a convenient 
“handle.” 

It became a standard practice to 
bob the ears and the tails of schoauz- 
ers, boxers, bulldogs, Dobermann 
pinschers (which arrived on the 
scene much later) as well as foe tails 
of spaniels and many others. 

IN ADDITION to these so called 
practical reasons was the aesthetic 
factor that appealed to the sense of 
order. The clipped dog was more 
standardized and less individual. 
The clipping of the ears was felt to 
increase foe dog's appearance of 
alertness and ferocity. 

Tbe Beduin here in Israel dip the 
ears of foe Canaan dogs today, be¬ 


lieving that it increases their ability 
to guard. As far as 1 know, no one 
has made a study of the factor ticks 
might play in this practice. 

In the course of time, for every 
recognized breed, a “standard of the 
breed” has developed. This standard 
has nothing to do with the way the 
dog is but with the imaginaty human- 
made model of foe dog as one wants 
it to be. These breed standards have 
become the stock list against which 
the quality of the pedigreed animal 
was checked and is the master model 
forjudging dogs in dog shows today. 

In many breeds the clipping of 
ears and tails is made mandatory, 
and that is where the problem starts. 
If the pup does not have this done, 
then it doesn't look tbe way people 
think tbe breed should look, and 
consequently there are no buyers 
and often no takers for the’ pups. 
Even people who have no intention 
of ever talung foe dog to* show, still 
want it to “look right” and insist on 
foe operations. 

Some countries, most notably foe 
Netherlands and England, have 
taken a stand on this issue and do not 
allow the cutting of ears and tails for 
cosmetic reasons. As a result they 
pay the price of having to compete 
only locally because their dogs are 
unshowable in countries which have 
a Kennel Club that adheres to the 
breed standard. 

As to tbe cruelty of the practice, I 
personally feel that all cosmetic 
surgery towards a non-consenting 
victim is cruel and should be 
avoided. Tails are less of a problem 
because they are clipped within 24 to 
36 hours of birth and while it may be 
painful, the puppies show no signs of 
this. 


On the other hand, puppies ex¬ 
hibit a great number of symptoms 
that would lead one to believe that 
ear clipping is a very painfiil busi¬ 
ness. Puppies, not too uncommonly, 
also get complications in ear surgery 
and then things are even worse. 

SO, THERE it is and everyone has 
to make up his mind about what they 
should or should not do. I personally 
decided that I didn't want a dog 
whose parts and pieces were dispos¬ 
able, and I stick with the natural 
breeds like shepherds and Canaan 
dogs (except to the matter of 
emergency adoptions). 

If you do not clip the puppies' tails 
at birth and their ears at 12 weeks, if 
they're still with you, then you’ll 
have trouble selling or even giving 
away your schnauzers. boxers, cock¬ 
ers, etc. Some breed clubs will pro¬ 
hibit Them from breeding as pure¬ 
bred stock, which is really silly since 
the clipping of any part does not 
affect foe genes. 

Nonetheless there are those pur¬ 
ists who insist on it, claiming that 
they cannot evaluate a dog for 
breeding purposes if it is not accord¬ 
ing to the standard. 

The Israel Kennel Club was 
founded in the German and Au¬ 
strian traditions and has always 
adhered to the prevalent practices 
there, even now with a younger 
generation in control. This is not 
likely to change in the near future. 

So in the end it is you who must 
decide. Will I? Won’t I? Is it moral? 
Is it cruel? One thing is for certain. 
In deciding the issue, we are hand¬ 
icapped by the fact that the dog in 
question has no voice at all. 
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Israel’s fleet slow to modernize, cut crews 


Shipping giants like Britain, 
Japan, West Germany and Norway 
are tackling the international ship¬ 
ping slump as it enters its second 
decade by introducing ships cram¬ 
med with high-tech, gear, cutting 
crew size, or hoisting flags of con¬ 
venience that allow them to hire 
lower-paid crews from developing 
countries. 

But Israel is doing nothing, argues 
Haim Zucker, director of the Ship¬ 
owners’ Association and a veteran 
marine officer. Instead, its ships con¬ 
tinue to operate overmanned and 
aging, as if they were on a course to a 
miracle. 

Zucker, in a paper he recently 
completed on the Israeli shipping 
industry, holds that on die expenses 
side of a ship’s ledger there is little 
room for maneuver, except on crew 
costs. On the other hand, taking in 
tbe little slack that there is in the 
other-items that comprise a ship’s 
r unning expenses, is relatively easy. 

Crew costs can be reduced in two 
ways: using cheaper sailors or mak¬ 
ing your own crews so efficient on 
advanced ships that they can be 
competitive. A crew of IS sailors 
from Western countries costs as 
much as a 25-man complement from 
developing countries, according to 
Zucker. Indeed, a ship flying a flag 
of a developing country costs up to 
$600,000 a year less to run than one 
from an industrialized nation, and 
the difference is almost exclusively 
due to crew costs. 

To meet the challenge. Western 
fleets are introducing -highly auto- 
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Egypt moves 
to simplify 
exchangerate 

CAIRO. (Reuter).-Egypt yesterday 
took a first step towards rationaliz¬ 
ing its cumbersome exchange rate ! 
system, scrapping one of the Egyp¬ 
tian pound's four authorized rates. 

* Economy Minister Sultan Abu Ali 
announced that the government had 
abolished the “official incentive” 
rate of 0JS7pounds, or S3 piastres to 
the.U.S. dollar. 

The other key rates - an official 
rate of 70 piastres to the dollar and 
an official floating rate, fixed daily 
and currently about 1.34 pounds to 
the dollar, remained in force, die 
minis ter said in a statement 

The pound has due other official 
rate, 40 piastres to die dollar for 
calculation of Egypt’s long-standing 
armaments debts to its former main 
supplier, the Soviet Union, and for 
barter agreements with East Euro¬ 
pean countries. This rate was not 
mentioned in Abu All's statement, 
dated last Thursday and issued 
yesterday, but appeared still to.be in 
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Modern container loading facilities: if the move into high tech shipping does not proceed quickly, 
Israel could find itself priced oat of the world market. (Fudts) 


established more than 10 years ago, 
recommended that new freighters 
should be designed to operate with 
small crews. 

Based on its recommendation, 
one large shipping company built 
four new freighters designed to be 
operated by a crew of only 14 men 
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as Liberia, and mann ed with sailors 
from developing countries. 

Japan's Council for Efficiency in 
Shipping and Shipyards, for exam¬ 
ple, prepared a programme to be 
instituted after 1990 that calls for a 
fleet of 400 specially designed large 
freighters. Each would have crews of 
under 16 men. Another 500 vessels 
would have larger crews of mixed 
foreign and Japanese nationality, 
while another 1,200 freighters would 
fly under foreign flags, using cheap¬ 
er, exclusively foreign crews. 

Thus, Japan, which prides itself on 
its maritime industry, will fly only 19 
per cent of its total tonnage under its 
own flag. Tbe Japanese realized it 
was the only way to secure regular 
supplies of raw materials, while pro¬ 
viding reasonable shipping costs and 
a reasonable level of employment 
for Japanese seamen. 

In West Germany a joint forum of 
go v ernment and shiDmne interests. 


12.5 per cent of the building costs. 
Eventually the shipping companies 
aim to reduce the crews of their 
foreign-flag carnets to only 12 men. 

Zucker said Britain is the leader in 
converting its fleet to flags of con¬ 
venience because British unions are 
less flexible than Japan’s and West 
Germany’s. Lloyd’s List estimates 
that by 1988, only 495 ships will 
remain under the British flag, a drop 
of nearly two-thirds from 1978’s 
1328 ships. 

This development led one obser¬ 
ver, Prof. D. Moreby, head of the 
Maritime Studies Faculty in Ply¬ 
mouth, to observe in The Times that 
the country might end up operating 
only En glish Channel ferries - “until 
tbe. channel tunnel is opened, of 
course.” 

Zucker advocates planning similar 
to Japan’s and West Germany’s. But 
he said he feared that over-reliance 
nn government support will prevent 


planning. Zucker'said he did not men, inc 
believe the nation's security needs catering c 
required as large a fleet as now addition ! 
exists. elude ma 

He dismissed the widely held be- make the 
lief that the h anks that underwrite than then 
the fleet act as a kind of insurance Zuckei 
policy, because they would prefer to that whfl 
get some of their loans back rather recently i 
than foreclose and lose the lot. In reductior 
other countries over the past few Navigatic 
years, several hundred ships have shipping 
been laid up by the banks that pre- late. Tb 
ferred not to throw good money even talk 
after bad. The world shipping indus- e> 

try owes an estimated $50 billion to „u ows ^ 
the banks. The banks in some cases lanning 
have even preferred to sell off ships J. oden f 
for scrap at $6m. instead of waiting apj-eeme 
for the $20m. owed to them. 

Zucker maintains that the cost of ^ 

each Israeli seaman, including direct ^ 
wages, fringe benefits and pension 
rights, is higher than in countries like 
Britain, more or less equal to that in • 
the German and Dutch fleets, with- 
out even starting to compare with mr ^J° 
the costs of Far Eastern crews. 

He warns that crew reductions, acav y r 
from 25 to 20 or even 18 men on ships me *?> w 
similar to those sailing under the wntunoi 
Israeli flag now, which have taken “The ] 
place in Europe in tbe past decade emizatic 
“have completely passed us by.” involved 
These reductions enable the de- ployees 
veloped countries now to plan soph- and the 
isticated vessels to be manned by 15 tion to b 
or fewer seamen. changes 

In the Israeli merchant fleet, on such ag 
the other band, crews of 25 to 26 tors.” 


(Fuchs) 

men, including five to six in the 
catering department, are average. In 
addition Israeli labour contracts in¬ 
clude many work restrictions that 
make the crews even less efficient 
than their numbers would indicate. 

Zucker told The Jerusalem Post 
that while the Ratings Union had 
recently agreed to a 10 per cent crew 
reduction on the ships of the Znn 
Navigation Co., the largest of our 
shipping firms, it was’ too little, too 
late. The Officers Union “won’t 
even talk abbut cuts,” he adds. 

The experience of other countries 
shows that it takes several years of 
planning - designing and building 
modem ships, reworking labour 
agreements and so forth — to pave 
the way for a more efficient mer¬ 
chant fleet Israel has done none of 
the preparation, a fact that bodes ill 
for the future of shipping in tins 


Zucker estimates it would take 
three to four years to make the 
needed changes and requires the 
active participation of the goven 
ment, which has been sadly Lacks: 
until now. - 

“The first condition [toward mod¬ 
ernization] is an agreement with all 
involved - the government, the em¬ 
ployees and their representatives, 
and the ship owners - on the direc¬ 
tion to be taken and the depth of the 
changes needed. The absence of any 
such agreement will deter inves¬ 
tors.” 


Notices in this feature are charged 
at N1S 6.90 per line, including 
VAT. Insertion every day of the 
month costs N1S 138 p^r line, in¬ 
cluding VAT, per month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

Israel MUSEUM. Exhibition*: Katef 

Hinnom-treasure facing Jerusalwrrs walls 
6 "A Man and His Land," Mosha Dayan 
Collection 0 Signals and Wonders- 50 
years of Kot Yiarael 0 Joel Kantor, Photo¬ 
graphs of Israel 0 One Hundred Works on 
paper, from Museum’s collection 0 Indian 
Paintings from Potaky Collection Q Parma- 
nent Dtsplay of Israel Art 6 Art In Conte*, 
audio-visual programme 0 News in Anti¬ 
quities Q Nerot Mftzvah, Light In Jewish 
ritual 0 From the Depths of the Sea 
pftfler) 0 Big and Smalt relative soesinltfe, 
art and children’s world 0 Jewels of Chil¬ 
dren's Literature Q Permanent exhibitions 
of Archeology, Judaksa and Ethnic Art 0 
VISmNG HOURS: 10-6 At 11: Guided tour 
ofthe Museum in Eng Rsh. At 3: Guided tour 
of the Archeology Galleries in Eng Rsh. 

Exhibitions 

JERUSALEM MAP HOUSE, OW City,7 Beit 
0 SL, 288338,423S47. Roberts, T urner, etc. 
LA. MAYS! MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
FOR 1SLANRC ART. Visiting hours: Sun.- 
Thura. 10-1; 3304. Frt dosed. Sat. and 
i holiday eve 10-1. 2 Hapaltnach St, Tel. 
02-661291/2. Bus No. 15. 


Conducted Tours 

I4ADASSAH - Hourly tours of the CH39® 1 ' 

hour. * Information, reservations, t« 
416333,02-446271. 

r?5!H3S5?i-V£fSS 

Administration Building, Givat Ram Cam¬ 
pus. Buses 9,28,24 and 16. 

iMount Scopus tours 11 ■.p-jgjj’ff 
Bronfman Reception Certre. Sh'srman 
Building. Buses 9, 28, 4a. 26 and23ito the 
first underground stop. Further details. Tel. 
02-882819. 

Information Centres 

UJA INFO raw YnON CINTRt llbn 

Gabirol St, Rehavia, Jerusalem, 

TV news programmes from the U.S., con¬ 
tinual A.P. News teletext, videotapes on 
UJA (United Jewish Appeal) sponsored 
programmes in Israel. Open Sunday- 
Thuraday, 3:00-7:00 p.m. For more in¬ 
formation cafl 02-246465.02-240795. 

TEL AVIV 

Museums 

TELAV1V MUSEUM- Exhibition*: Israali 
Summer, new selection from the Israeli art 
collection <) Edward Munch, prints: Death, 
Love and Anxiety 0 Pn’rj ltTt ? frint, worics 
by six Israeli artnrts. 0 Frank Stella - Had 
Ggdya - a series of large pnnts by Prank 
Stella, aftar El Lissitzky's gouaches 0 Se^ec- 
lion from the Museum's Classical Art Col¬ 
lection 0 VISITING HOURS: Sun.-Thur. 10 

■tafen Parifion. Adolf Loos: Architecture 
and Design. VISTflNG HOURS: Sun-Thur. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 




TODAY’S ENTERTAINMENT 


ACROSS 

1 An-example of daring wildlife 
legislation (4,5) 

5 Set teas mpre than satisfy (4) 

9Gentle nod weak MC makes m 
recognition (IS) 

lOVocal sign of an eternal 
triangle relationship (4) 

11 Horse takes the Italian in a 
light carriage (5) 

12 His Britannic air strikes a 
naval note (4) 

15 Looking (successfully it would 
seem) for an audiem% (7) 

16 A novel affair (7) 

17 Pesters wcasclly types (7) 

19 More or less 50% enthusiastic 
response (3.4) 

21A lot oF fighting men out on a 
limb! (4) 

22 Old penny carpets on which 
some get hooked (5) 

23 Swiss psychiatrist who put 
Pole in prison (4) 

26 Jacobite leader whose make- 


believe was not childish (3,3.9) 
27 Did he go to Antarctica or 
back by ship? (4) 
28Caiculatedly involved—in a 
corrupt pay-off? (7) 
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. DOWN 

lWhat presbyopic drinkers 
raise to distant friends (7) 

2Financial problem for 
Heavyweight Belt contenders 
(6.4,4) 

3 A giant is amazed (4) 

4 Listing in the lists (7) 

5Hide, worker no longer so 
happy about.the Left (7) 

6 The .many—not us! (4) 

7 Bird spotter seen by noctuma* 
motorists (4.3) 

8Ripping afternoon gossip 
circle described below (7,7) 

13 Large vessel requires plastic 
bin-bag (5) 

14 May it develop into friendship 
(5) 

17 One wbo shows off straw hat 
about a shilling (7) 

18 Signs of corporal punishment 
or corporal recognition? (7) 

19 Native woman way out to the 
north (7) 

29 Worked out a sort of bass (7) 

24... but a lot worked out this 
higher register (4) 

25 List of courses for chaps 
socially acceptable (4) 


TELEVISION 

EDUCATIONAL; 

9.00 Keap FH 9.10 Zippitput 9.35 0 Cid 
[part 24) 10.00 Just William (part 24) 
1025 The 7th Tchaikovsky Competition 
14.00 Keep Fit 14.10100 Foma us Point¬ 
ings 1*20 Making Magic 14^W Cartoons 
15.00 Pretty Butterfly 1IL25 French Ittare- 
turo 16.00 This b It-Hvo magazine 17 J» 
A New Evening- live magazine 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES; 

17.30 Alice in Wonderland. Part 23 of a 
26 -part animated aerial based on the book 
by Lewis Carroll 

18.00 Shmil's Cat Club 
ARAKC-LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 Nows roundup 
1&32 Programme Traitor 
la^tS Sports 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
20 . 00 with a news roundup 
20.02 Fame: The Baseball Game 
20J50 Beauty Spat- dps on hikes and trips 
21.00 Mabat Newsreel 
21 J30 No Place like Home. British comedy 
antes starring Patricia Garwood and Wil¬ 
liam Gaunt 

22.00This is tha Time 

2230 Dempsey end Makepeace: Tequila 

Sunrise 

23j 40 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

17.30 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19^0 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News In Arabic 
2030 Growing Pains 21.10 Moonlighting 
22.00 News in English 2230 Crown 
Court 

MIDDLE EAST TV (from TJL north): 
1330 Woody Woodpecker 14.00 700 
Club 1430 Shape-Up 18.00 Afternoon 
Movie: Doll Face 1630 Spidemwn 1730 
Super Book 1730 Muppets 18.00 Happy 
Days 18.30 Laveme St Shlrlav 1930 


News 2030 Magnum P.L 21.00 Movie:, 
Vital Signs 2330 700 Club 

RADIO 

Voice of Music . 

8.02 Morning Metopes 

7.07 RJcdotti: Concerto Grosso; Handel: 

Trio Sonata 

7.30 Mozart: Symphony NoAO, KJS50 
(Concerlgebouwftiarriancoart); Stamte 
Viola Concerto (Arad): DwssefcTrio,Op3S ■ 
(Musics Viva, Pittsburgh); Mozart Camar- 
go Guameri: Plano Concerto and Chamber 
Orchestra; Respighi: Memories from Bra¬ 
zil. su ite ‘ - 

930 Schubert Symphony No.1 (Menu¬ 
hin); BMthoven: Plano Concerto No.1, 
Op-IS (Ashkenazy); Shostakovich: BaHet 
Suite No.1 (Bolshoi); Martinu: String 
Quartet No.1; Sibefior. Symphony No.3 
(Barbiroiri) 

1235 YossiTrivoni, violin—Bach: Partita 
No3; Ben-Haim: Sonata in G major 
13.00 Paganini: "La CampaneUa^ (Accer- 
do); Offenbach: Excerpts from La belle 
HMne; Gounod: Symphony Ncl 2 
1BJD5 Mustoa Viva - Music written and 
performed by Fredrick Zabesdo - Four 
Pieces (1977): BsUade No3 (1978) 

1400 Glazunov. Ballet Scenes; Brahms: 
Double Concerto (Kramer. Maisky, Vienna! 
Bemctain); Schubert: Piano Sonata in B- 
ftet major (Btahoph Mozart: Symphony 
No38.IC504 

1830 Mahten Symphony ; W»2 (JSQ/ 
BertinI) ■ / 

on re Reicha: Scau d teEagBsn Hotnand 
Orchestra 

Tall r “ overture (MuO V-. 

2039 Summer Academy - Baeh,.Graun, 
Wiens, Georg, Gonfon.'Schmidt; Winners 
of Mu auction Competidon.'September, 
1985 - Danri: From Quintet (Berlin Wind 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMAaES 

Jennafent: Shaare Ze<tekMedrcalC«itre, 
SS5S02; Bahrain, Salah Eddln. 272316; 
Shu'afnt, Sfm’afat Rood, 810108; Dar^de- 
wa. Herod’s Gate, 282058-... . - 
Tel /kvfci Bess; 66 Frishm4n r ' , 237326; Arid 1 
soT0ffr78Ariosoroff.230746.. . . . 
Nateiya: KupatHolimCteHt.31 Brodetsky, 
91123. 

HMfe: Yavne.7 Ibn Sina. 672288. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 

JerasalenitBikur Holitn (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.), Hadassah Ein Kerem (internal, 

surgery, orthopedics, ophthalmology), Mte- 

gav Ladach (obstetrics). 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, imamai, 
suigonrl- , 

Netanye: Leniado 


Quintet); Glenworth: Blues for Gilbert 
(Marcus Christofer Lute, percussions); 
Beethoven: Sonata, Op.109 [Daniel Goert- 
ler, piano) 

2230 pld Japanese Times 
23.00 Continuous Music 

'Socond Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 
030^jitorial Review 
833 Green Light- drivers' comer 
730This Morning-news megarine 
838 Puss jn Sandals - children's prog- 
. ramme 

SLOB House Call - with Rhrfca Michaeli 
1035 All Shades of the Network - morn¬ 
ing tnegarine 

12.10 Open Une-news and music 
13.00 Midday- news commentary, music 
1438 Matters of Interest—wWiGaW Gazit 
1B. 10tMagic Moments 
1835 Made In Israel - Hebrew song re- 


FIRST AID 101 


In emergencies dial 101 In moat parts 
ofthe country. In adkfitfon: 

Ashdod41333 • •. . Jerosalem *523133 
AshkBiOB33333 ~ c KSron 344442 - 

.• -%yrt.Shrnona*44334 
Bee rstteba74767 Nahariya *92333 3 
CartnW *988555 Netanya*22^ > 

Dan Region *781111 PetahTikva *9231111 
Hlat7233 Rehovot *451333 

Hadera 22333 ■ Rlshon LeZion942333 
Haifa*512233" 

Hatzor36333 Tel Aviv *240111 

Ho Ion 803133 Tiberias *90111 

• Mobile imanave Care Unit (MICU) ser¬ 
vice in the area, around the dock. 
"Enm"-Emotional First AkL Tel: Jeru- 
satem 227171. Tel Aviv 261111/2. Haifa 
672222, Beersheba 418111. Netanya 35316. 

Rapa Crisis Centra (24 hours), for help call 
Tel Aviv, 234819, Jerusalem - 245554, and 
! Haifa 88791. 


1720 Everyman's University 
■ 18JNI Jewish Traditions 
18^0 Bible Reading 

19JI5 Reflections on.tha Portion of the 
Week 

1930 Programmes for Olim 
22.05The Poems of Yona Waliach. 

23JD6 Hebrew songs 

Army 

6J30 Open Your Eyes- songs, information 

7J07 "707"—with Alex Ansky- 

LOS Good Morning Israel 

9.05 In the Morning - with Ell Ytereeil 

10.05 Coffee Break 


SB? ?%SSI5r- VSHte 

24.25. 27, . nhronosphare “ 2500 

nent Exhibit ,? l n ^ ■ mhoDtaspora Qfrcm. 

sss?S?5r«s 

SS woman)..Free Mommg Tours Td 

° ur P , ^ S Hd?a T ra8^^ , 

- NA’AMAT. Morning 

Hotel, Room 01. 105 Hayarkon St., Tel. 
03-223141. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM. 28 Shabbtai Levy St 
Tel. 04-523255. Exhibitions: Modarn Art- 
The Hot and the Cod in Israel Art Ancmnt 
Art — Jewish coins of the Second Temple 
Period, Egyptian textiles, terracotta figur¬ 
ines, Shiltmona finds. „ 

Upon: Sun.-Thur. and Sat 10*1; Tues^ 
Thur. and Sat also 6-9. Tlcketjncludw 
admission to National Maritime ana 
Prehistoric Maaeums. 

WHATS ON IN HAIFA, rfi al 04-840840. | 

jiwuaalam Inatitutafor Drug ProUama. 

‘Tel. 663828,663902,14 Bethlehem Rd. 

.The National Poison Control Centra at | 
Ram bam Hospital, phone (04)529205. for! 
emergency calls. 24 hours a day, for in¬ 
formation in case of poisoning. 

Kupat Hofim Information Centra Tel. 
03-433300, 433500 Sunday-Thursday, I 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Friday 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


POLICE 100 

Dial 100 in most parts of tbe country. In 
marine dial 924444. KIryat Shmon 


17.10 Economics Magazine 
18J08 New Hebrew Wotds(rapeat) 
1848Today in Sport 

19.08 Today-radte newsreel, 

1938 Law arid Justice Magazine 
2046 Cantorial Hit Parade 
22.05Jazz Comer 
2345 Treasure Hunt 

■First P r ogramme 

843 Programmes for Olim 

7.30 Favourite Old Songs 

8j06 Compass—with Benny HendeJ 

9-OB Hebrew songs 

830 Encounter- five family magarrre 

1030 Programme in Easy Hebrew 

11.10 Hebrew songs 

11J90 Education for all 
1245 Oriental songs 
13jOO News in English 
13J30 New? in French 
14.08 Children's programmes \ 
15L2G Hebrew songs 
' 1533 Notes on a New Book 
16.05 Radio Drama 


Friday’s Solntions 


QUia CROSSWORD 4 Archery missiles 

9 Roman 


ACROSS 

1 Ship’s officer 


4 Archery missiles 11 German song 

9Romao UQoseofday 1 

representative 13 Flying mammal ’ 

10 Measuring instrument 14 polygonal recess 
li LondonjpHefy. 

18Primate- ...1,= 

20 BlontApfe.. 

21 

2S 


27 Rain wittsno* 

"" idown ; • 

1 Major encounter 

2 Gfow brilfiantly 

3 Substantive 

5 Chew cud 

6 Frontier station 

7 Pounce 

8 Animal 

13 Bound in gratitude- - , 
15 Head of g overnment- 

17 Domestic text 

18 Book of maps .- 

19 Turn upside down 

22 Si roll 

23 Fail !l> Hit 
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QuacsomnoN 

ACROSS: 1 Just, 8 Desserts. 9 Sabot. 
II Carnage, 11 Sin, 13 Pessimist, 14 
Danger, 16 Better, 18 Flattered, 28 
Cat, 22 Clement, 23 Cabin, 25 Soli¬ 
tude, 28 Rash. DOWN: 1 Jests. 2 Sob, 
I Excuse, 5 Servile, 6 Realistic, 7 
Shelter, 8 Step, 12 Nonpareil, 14 
Defects, 15 Entreat, 17 Crated, 19 
Dock, 21 Tench. 24 Boa. 


cinema __ 

jatUSALEM 4:30,7:30,9:30 
Eden: House Committee Rivalry; Edi¬ 
son: Cobra; Raiders of the Lost Ark 11 
a.mj Habira: Big Boss 10:30 a.m., 
4:30; When Father Was Away on Busi- 
, ness 7:30 When Father Was Away on 
Business 930 + Blood Simple 11:30 (2 
tickets for the price of 1 ); KHr: Lovesick 
Alex; Nils Holgerson and the Wild 
Geese 11 a.m.; Mitchell: Bar 51 7:30, 
930; Orgil: Holdup 7:15, 9:30; Lady 
and the Tramp 10:30 a.m, 4,6; Orion 
Or 1: The Color Purple 3, 6, 8:50; 
Kung-Fu Master 10:30 a.m.; Orion Or 
. 3: Karats IGd II 10:30, 4:30, 7, 9:30; 
Oma: Police Academy III; Ron: After 
Hours; Funny Israelis 10:30 a.m.; 
Semadar: Prizzi's Honor 7, 9:15; 
Bfaiyeoal HVimia: Kiss of the Spider 
Wteman 7:15,9:30; Bait Aaron: Gone 
with the Wmd 3:30; Being There 7:30; 
Pink Royd - The Wall 10; The World 
Acwdlng to Garp, midnight; Cin»- 
mmiMina: Escape to Victory 7; La 
Maman at la Putain (Part B) 7; Citv of 

Women 9:30 

TH. AVIV 5.7:30.9:30 
ABanby: Gone with the Wind 4:30. 

I*™** 11:15 
7.«’^5!r!!S hu,h,! Rurvaw »y Train 5, 
Cfo" 1: Police Academy ill 

v-ln ^L 50 ' Cauldron 11 , 

Aftw Hours 5 ; S0. 

7^46, 9:50; Cara Bears 11 , 2‘.20/4:25; 
Omr 3: Karate Kid H 11 , 2 : 10 , 4:05; 

~ u dr P n - 8 '- of God 7:40, 
9.50, Chan4:SpiesLke Us 6,7:55, 10 - 
Joum^r of Natty Gann 11 ,2:15,4:10* 
Chen 5: European Vacation 5:50,7:5o’ 
9^50; Dumbo 11, 2-^G, 4:30; Cbrem^ 
an ™ Two: 

11 '2. 6:3 °.9:30; Driva4n: Nils 
Hcngeraon 8 p.fYi,; Secret Admirer in 
p.m.; Sex film midnight; Esther' Hoi- 

Hod^teuMCammiMM Rrvah^ bmi 

mmm 

dash: Secret 


tions; Oily: Fool for Love; Pari*: La 
Colmena 12. 2, 4, 7. 9-JO; Pwr. Just 
■ Between Friends 4:30.7:15,9:30; Ska* 
Inf: Out of Africa 5:45,9:15; Studio: 
Closed for renovations; Tamm: Body 
Heat 7:15, 9:30; Tenant 11:45 p.m.; 
Tchetot: Ruthless Romance 4:30, 7, 
9:30; TalAvhr. Cobra 5,7:15.9:30; Tal . 
Aviv Museum: Shoah (check screen¬ 
ing time); Zafon: Absolute Beginners 

HAIFA 4:30,7,9:15 
AmpMUMatra: Teen WoH; Arman: - 
Police Academy III; Atzmcm: House 
Committee Rivalry; Chen: Fandango; 
Kmn Or Hametiwhuh: Forbidden 
Relations; Orah: Lovesick Alex; Ovty: 
Body Heat 7. 9:15; Dumbo 11, 430; 
Peerc Karate Kid It; 1 : The 

Color Purple 6, 9; Black Cauldron 11, 
4:30; Rau-Gat 2: After Hours. 7, 9:15; 
Care Bears 11.4:30; Ron: Cobra 4:30,7, : 
9;Shavit: Bar 517,9; Centra Cultural 
Frencele: Las Enfants du Paradis 8 ” 

BAMATGAN 

J?! ,0 r= Academy III S. 7& 

2. European Vwaifon 7:30,9ar 

®® 0f8 11.3,5; RawQan 3: The 

tfiS nl^ 9:45: Kar * t ® KW B 1 

i:K:,5£!S5“ , , 4: km d . 

8.50, Black Cauldron 11,3,8:1$ ' 

KERZUYA 

House Committee 

2 : 3S : lovmw* Ate, 

aS* HSi Jewel of.** 

4:30. 7:30, 9:30; OanM Hotel 
sitorium: Coolomgata Gold 7:1“ 

HOLON 

JJteW: Police Academy IH7._ 

Dumbo 4:30, B; BrnroyrCobfi.. 

^ TTfl ° | 1 Hamehu ddalt*. V*—** 

Wolf 5,7:30,9:30 

BATYAH 

Atrm »ut: Cobra 5.7:30.9:» 

■a 

«VATAYIM H 

Hader: Cobra 6.7‘JO, 9:30 -VL 

5JJJATHASHAIHMI " 

Kochev: Wild Cats 7, 9 

Leagues Under the St* tl; 

PETAHTIKVA 
G.GL Hachei i: Loveate 
7:30,9:30: G.G.HedwIZi 


FIRE 102 

In emergenefe* ifial 102. OthawfaL 
number of your local station la m tne 
front ofthe phone directory. 

FLIGHTS _ 

24-Hours Right hafonratfon Service: 

Call 03-9712484 (multi-line). Arrivals Only 
(Taped Message) 03-381111 [20 lines) 


11.05 Right Now - with Rafi Reshef 
13.05 Daily Hit Parade 
15.05 Dally Meeting - with Oriy Yaniv 
16.05 Four in the Afternoon 
17.00 Evening Newsreel 

17.30 Foreign Affairs Magazine 
17.50 Spans Magazine 

18.05 Interview with Aluf Avihu Ben-Nun 
19.05 Songs 
20.05 Music-blues 
21.00 Mabat-TV Newsreel 

21.30 University on the Air (repeat) 

22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 Night. Night - with Yoav Kutner 
00.05 Night Birds - songs, chat with Gilast 
Moav 
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W 2*00 Prices--- = 

The’ oil. price fall 'sfoouktbe 
, . ^ i-T Bra passed on to consumers who, after 
all, suffered enough when the price 
rose dramatically in the 1070s,” 
102 Right? Absolutely wrong. 

- ; The problem with the oil price 

M ^ collapse, whkb has taken two-thirds 

off the price of a barrel in the last nine 
months, is that no me knows what is 
going to happen next 

c The collapse therefore has to be 

J ...—- treated as a windfall, not as a penpna- 
,,*• development Therefore, and 

‘ _ particularly in Israel, the windfall 
that amottnts to hundreds of millions 

.-- of dollars annually - and especially 

this year-should be treated careful¬ 
ly. 

The figures showing that Israeli 
gasoline demand readied alt tune 
highs in June -before the latest price 
cuts - are a classic example of how 
• not to go about things. The money 
being saved by the government is 
being channelled directly to o3 con- 
- sumers - both car-owners and pet¬ 
rochemical companies. 

Instead, the savings should be dis¬ 
tributed throughout the economy in 
an efficient manner to those who can 
^make the best use of them. Hus can 
*-j be done by an across-the-board tax 
** -cut either in corporate, personal in- 
L^orae or indirect levies - so long as it 
: is indiscriminate. Then the persons 
'**1 w firms that can make best use of the 
■ narginal tax savings, by working 
.oarder or investing in new plant or 
< airing more personnel, or whatever, 
will be the ones to utilize the windfall. 
Cntting prices at the pomp, 

1 \ wwever, is a better vote-catching 

“xercise and makes people feel good. 
-Once again, with die wider public 
imW *****?. "ntercst faced with politically mod- 
.*5 -'ated narrow considerations, it is the 

tr * alter which are winning out, j 


Correction 

in the Executive Changes column 
ippearing in yesterday’s Jerusalem 
fast, Shaul Adler's age was given 
incorrectly. He is 27. 


^ r The Jerusalem Post 

Jerusalem office 


Bill goes to Knesset shortly 

Cabinet okays minimum wage 


J PINHASLANDAU j 

^Popular 

wisdom 

• • \ ■ 

' ■ r, l. Minimam Wages 
V ; V “Minimom wages are a good 
, .thing, and shook! be enacted as soon 
.as possible and at as high a level as 
: " . possible.” Right? Absolutely wrong. 

Minimum wage laws keep overall 
- V. wage levels and average wages higher 
than they would otherwise be and 
therefore cause unemployment. This 

- ftmple truth is one of the basic lessons 
“* any course in labour economics. 

~X Why then is it ignored? Mainfy be- 
. . cause of the political interests that lie 
behind all attempts to introduce 
minimum wages. 

A minimum wage law says an 

- —__ employer may not employ anybody 

unless he pays them at least a certain 
t , lA . , amount of money. In theoretical eco- 

, oomics, such a law is undesirable, 
?■ ■ because the assumption is that labour 

' ■ * freely supplied and if the wage is 
too tow, it will not be offered. 

I» the bad old days of capitalist 
•. • • . exploitation, which was rather more 

v than a mere figment of swretict hn - 
Vmm " agination, employers vere able to 
push wage rates down below the 
i. market price, sometimes to stave- 
.... wage levels. Unskilled and unorga- 

- ■* Tour* nized workers were unable to resist- 

hence the growth of trade unions — 
* and the rest of the story is well- 

known. 

'. ’-W 8“* today unions represent the 

! n,lw * - Aa aki - ma ? s employed workers, and it is 
c - 1|; ... their interests that the unions seek to 

* • ■* ,T o*s rjj.'* v protect and further. The unemployed 
’• ' ex-workers and the wonid-be- 
emptoyed youngsters just joining the 
'> A labour force are the competition to 

the onions, whose power has in many 
■ ;i “ - cases driven wage rates above the 

- -w. ‘':i» market price. 

^ A minimum wage for the lowest 
paid pushes up the wages of all those 
above that minimum, because of the 
*■ existence of hard-won “di ff erentials’ 
between grades of workers. The re- 
‘ tc-33 suit of a minimum wage law, there- 

_ w. fwe ’ that Ul0se m work get 

•. higher wages while those not in work 

— ^ face a higher barrier whkh prevents 

, them from entering the market. 

1 Looking at it from the employer’s 
.. point of view, the higher the mmi- 

*. . r mum wage the less incentive to on- 

ploy and train cheap, unskilled 
labour and the more incentive to 
.. install automated equipment, which 

- in turn results in more unemptoy- 
ment, often even of those qurodly 
with jobs. 


By AVITEMKIN 
Hie government will table 2 mini¬ 
mum wage bill in the Knesset in the 
coming days, after the cabinet 
yesterday approved a proposal by 
Finance Minister Moshe Nissim. 
Under Nissim’s proposal, the mini¬ 
mum wage would be determined in 
negotiations between the Histadrut 
and the employers. 

Sources said the cabinet took the 
initiative yesterday in a bid to thwart 
the introduction of private bills by 
MKs on the same issue. The Treas¬ 
ury feared that a majority of the 
Knesset would. support legislation 
setting the minimum wage at 45 per 
cent of the national average wage.' 
The Finance Ministry strongly 
opposes boosting the level. 

The minimum wage is currently 
set at 35 per cent of the national 
average wage, or NTS 300 a month. 
Workers receiving less than the 
minimum are entitled to a supple-’ 
ment from the National In s u rance 

CURRENCY 

MARKETS 

Bullish economic 
data from U.S. 
give dollar a boost 

By AVNERMARGAX.IT 
The dollar dosed higher for the 
week against the other major curren¬ 
cies for the first time in a while, as 
the market paid dose attention to a 
batch of U.S. economic data. 

The second-quarter gross national 
product growth rate was 1.1 per 
cent, in line with market expecta¬ 
tions. But previous GNP data was 
revised upwards: the first-quarter 
rate was 3.8 per cent against the 
previous 2.9 per cent estimate and 
for all of 1985, the economy adv- ■ 
anced 2.7 per cent, against a 2.2 per 
cent estimate: In addition, June dur¬ 
able good orders were considerably 
up. 

The figures suggested that the eco¬ 
nomy may be in better shape than 
previously thought. Since the dollar 
was priced in line with a very weak 
economy, this new evidence was 
translated into short covering. 
Federal Reserve ’Board Chairman 
Paul Volcker’s testimony before the 
Senate revealed nothing new to the 
market. However it was well under¬ 
stood that the discount rate will not 
be cot again soon and this raised 
U.S. interest rates and further sup¬ 
ported the dollar. 

Since Japan is unwilling to cot its 
discount rate at the moment, it is 
employing various , other ways to 
weaken its currency. The new fi¬ 
nance minister in Tokyo said the yen 
appreciated too much. Japanese 
officials are considering easing the 
rules governing capital outflows in 
order to boost the purchase of 
dollar-denominated assets. 

The pound sterimg continues to be 
the weakest among the European 
currencies. As members of Opecare 
unlikely to read) a solid agreement 
at their meeting in Geneva this 
week, the pound may suffer addi¬ 
tional pressures. 

Recent corrections in the value of 
European currencies were expected 
at the high levels Which were reached 
early last week as they were over¬ 
bought. We believe that this collec¬ 
tion still has some way to go and that 
before the resumption of a new rally 
a short term consolidation is needed. 

The Deutschmark -might reach 
the level of 2.185 before stabilizing, 
although the major support level for 
the trend lies now at 2.275. The 
Swiss franc will encounter first sup¬ 
port around 1.77 while the long term 
support lies at 1.812. The yen wfll 
reach a support around 160, but its 
major support lies around 169-170. 
The pound might stabilize at the 
current support level 1.47. A break¬ 
through at that level will mean a 
substantia] drop in the value of the 
pound. 

The writer appears courtesy of Boaz 
Barak Advisory Service. 

FAILED FACTORY»Workers at the 
first factory in China to go bankrupt 
in 37 years will get their basic pay for 
six months and then smaller sums, an 
official newspaper said. 

China has no nationwide system of 
unemployment pay, but the paper: 
said the state would make payments 
to 36 workers at an instruments 
factory in the northeastern city of 
Shenyang. 

The factory, first to go bankrupt 
since the communists took power m 
1949. blamed poor equipment and 
bad management for its heavy los¬ 
ses. 


Institute.. 

Meanwhile, Histadrut Secretary- 
General Yisrael Kessar said yester¬ 
day that the union’s holding com¬ 
pany, Hevrat Ha'ovdim, would un¬ 
ilaterally raise workers’ mhnrnw n 
wages by the end of the month, if no 
progress were made on the issue in 
the national wage talks with public 
and private employers 

Kessar said the minimum would 
be set-at NIS 450 a month, or 45 per 
cent of the national average wage. 

Ntssim’s bill includes three main 
elements. Besides leaving the setting' 
of the mraimum salary to the Histad¬ 
rut and foe employers during their 
bi-annual wage talks, the bill pro¬ 
vides for a team of experts to update 
the figure in the years between nego¬ 
tiations. Thizdly, ihe bifl makes it 
clear that wages generally wfll not be 
increased in tandem with any in¬ 
crease in the minimum wage. 

During its meeting yesterday the 
cabinet rejected a proposal by 


Labour and Social Affairs Minister 
Moshe Katsav to set the minimum 
wage at 45 per cent of the national 
average. The increases in the mini¬ 
mum wage would cover only 15 per 
cent of ihe labour force, Katsav 
argued, and would increase labour 
costs by only 1-5 per cent on average. 

. At the same meeting, the cabinet 
approved a Ml amending income tax 
regulations to reduce the tax paid by 
corporations. The amendment re¬ 
duces tax payments on undistributed 
profits from 20 to 83 per cent The 
corporate tax is left at 40 per cent of 
income, thus reducing the overall tax 
rate to 45 from 52 per cenL 
- Tbe bill -also increases the depre¬ 
ciation rates for tax purposes for 
industrial firms. According to the 
Treasury both amendments will cost 
some NIS 110 million in annual 
terms. But because the fiscal year 
has only eight months left, it will cost 
the Treasury only NIS 75m. to fi¬ 
nance these tax relief measures. 
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Gazit hits politicization of economy 

Giora Gazit. who resigned as encourage the return of emigre 


America House 


(M.Dekel) 


- , 


-»•*?- 


requires 

Assistant to the 
Advertising Manager 

Qualifications: 

★ Age: 30-40 

★ Experience in administration 

★ Good command of English and Hebrew 

★ Advertising and/or sales experience desirable 

★ Ability to negotiate with advertisers. 

★ Degree in business administration or economics, 
an asset. 

Please send applications, including curriculum vitae, to: 

Naomi, Manpower Department, P.O. Box 81, 
Jerusalem 91000. .• 


Leuini introduces new system 
for financing construction 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Bank Leurni yesterday announced 
the introduction of a new system of 
financing construction projects 
which it says will protect apartment 
purchasers from losing their invest¬ 
ments if the contractor runs into 
financial difficulties. 

The construction loan system, 
already .widely used in the U.S. and 
Europe, utilizes a single bank 
account for each building project- 
Intothis account are paid all tbe . 
monies connected with the project, 
including the contractor’s own capit¬ 
al, tiie loans be receives from banks 


for financing the project, payments 
made by purchasers, mortgages for 
purchasers from mortgage banks 
and so forth. 

The central account is solely for 
the purpose of an individual con¬ 
struction project, and the bank’s 
task is to oversee its management 
and ensure that it is not abused or 
mixed with other businesses of tbe 
same contractor. This enables pur¬ 
chasers to have greater confidence 
that the money tney pay will go to 
actual construction, protecting them 
from what occurred when builders 
such as Garin Ltd. collapsed. 



MARKET STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General Share Index 
Non-Bank Index 

Arrangement 

, Insurance 
Commerce, Services 
Real Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles 
, Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial Invst 
Investment Cos. 
General Bond Index 
Index-linked Bonds 
Fully-linked 
Partially-linked 
DoHar-UnksdBonds.. 
Short-term (F2yrs 
Medhmvterm£5yrs 
Long-term 5+ yr* 


112^8+0.12% 
126.61+0.58% 
105^8-1X13% 
140.48+0.85% 
147.87-0.88% - 
15150+1.17% 
115^9+0.73% 
138^48+0.96% 
111.18+1.56% 
89.90+0.28% 
11746+045% 
10024+070% 
124.91+050% 
11029+0.27% 
111.10+027% 
112.76+033% 

11003+021'V 

-3093*026%^. 

SSIfiSH 

106.67+020% 


Turnovers: 

Shares-total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds-total 
Index-linked 
Dollar-linked 
Treasury Bills 


NIS 4.751,300 
NIS 1,580,700 
NIS 3.170.600 
NIS 5,428*00 
NIS *3,791,700 
NIS 1,636,700 
NIS 321,100 


Share Movements: 

Advances 176 <no> 

of which 5%+ 27 (21} 

"buyers only" 7 (2) 

Declines 82 (135) 

of which 5%+ 16 (17) 

"sellers only" 0 (8) 

.Unchanged ... ns ( 131 ) 

• TrajUngUalt „-„ T - ... 47 ( 47 ) 

’ Bond^MairttefTrends: 

' indax-lmliSJa " T ' 

3%fuUy-flnted Stable 


4.26% fully-linked 

80% linked 

Double-linked 

Dollar-linked: 

Admon 

Rimon 

Gil boa 

For. Curr. 

denominated 

Treasury Bills 

(monthly yield) 


Slight movements 
Stable/rises to 0.5% 
Stable/rises to 3% 

Rises to 1% 

Rises to 0.5% 

Mixed to 1% 


1-42-Ui3% 


Arrangement yields: 


IDBord. 
Union 0.1 
Discount A 
Mizrahi r. 
Hapoalim r. 
General A 
Leurni stock 
fin. Trade 1 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 


Name • Price Volume % 

. , VOOMS change 

Commercial Banks 
(not part of "arrangement") 
Maritime 1 1040 1978 . - 

General non-arr. 25760 15 +0.2 

Rrstlnt'l 3385 2479 +1.8 

RBI 3585 2600 +1.7 

Commercial Banks 

(part of "arrangement") . 

■IDBr 80900 181 

Union 0.1 60400 317 +1.2 

Discount 103100 49 +0.0 

Mizrahi 33450 384 +1.0 

Hapoalim r 54960 822 

General A * 139800 27 • 

Leurni 0.1 34650 1308 -OJB 

Fin. Trade 48730 - -0.1 


Dev. Mon. 
Mishkan r 

Tefahotr 

Meravr 


Financial Institutions 

Agile C no trading 

I rid. Dev. DO notrading 

Clai Leasing 0.1 11701 41 


Insurance 

Ararat 0.1 r 
Hassnehr 
Phoenix 0.1 
Hamishmar 
Menorah 1 
Saharr 
Zion Hold. 1 




80900 

181 

60400 

317 

103100 

49 

33450 

384 

54960 

822 

139800 

27 

34650 

1308 

48730 

- 

tanks 


4305 

195 

1290 

958 

2200 

83 

12000 

91 

4470 

246 


Trade ft Services 

M el r Ezra 4094 

Superso(2 4690 

Delekr 2678 

Lighterage 11000 

Co Id Storage 1862 

Dan Hotels 3629 

Yarden Hotel 3267 

Hilonl 12800 

Team! 1680 


Real Estate, 
Agriculture 

Azorim 

Ellon 

Africa 1 st. 0.1 
Dankner 
Prop. & Bldg. 

Bays ide 0.1 

ILDCr 

Rasscor 

Mehadrin 

Hadarim 




Elron 

301000 

2 



Arit 

25800 

115 

*n .1 

+5.0 

Cial Electronics 

2000 

519 

710 

+0.9 

Spectronixl 

1980 

636 

2074 

+1.6 

TAT.1 

3602 

175 

37 

—18.7 

Ackereteinl 

1610 

350 

1356 

-114 

Agan 5 

17800 

in 

40 

-22 

Alliance 

3235 

647 

122 

+0.5 

Dexter 

3249 

20 

14 

— 

Fertilisers 

4695 

45 

140 

-1.1 

Haifa Chem. 

449 

3130 



Teva r 

49401 

170 

ing ana 

Dead Sear 

14010 

230 



Petrochem. 

530 

6931 



Naca Chem. 

3257 

2 



Fmtarom 

9080 

20 



Hadera Paper 

189200 

65 



Central Trade 

6100 

130 


+ 1 Ji 

Koorp 

4790000 

0 

260' 

42.7 

Clal Inds. 

1199 

5666 


43400 3 +0.2 

7200 149 +5.4 

6480 45 -03 

1000 687 +2.0 


investment Companies 


Industrials 

Dubekb 
Pri-Ze 1 
Sunfrost 
Elite 
Adgar 
Argamanr 
Delta G 1 
Maquettei 
Eagle 1 


860 

710 

-32 

Polgert 

Schoellerina 

450 

6999 

— 

Rogosin 

646 

332 

+4JS 

Urdan 0.1 r 

6330 

— 

— 

Is. Can Co. 1 

7301 

— 

+ 0.0 

Zion Cables 

3850 

27 

+1.9 

Pecker Steel 

16000 

7 

-0.4 

EJbrt 


3230 

1768 

7180 

12250 

784 

11250 

3680 

22189 

10070 

2920 

11750 

3230 

8904 

1095 

2300 

6320 

374000 


IDBDev.r 

3310 

1126 

Ellem 

2435 

421 

Alik T 

no trading 

Gahelst 

1300 

10 

Israel Corp. 1 

6900 

281 

Woffson 7 r 

114000 

2 

Hapoalim Inv. 

4850 

323 


Leurni Invest no trading 

Discount Invest 2079 1447 +1.5 

Mizrahi Invest 14600 22 -1.4 

CTal 10 700 2332 

Landeco0.1 8001 35 -0.4 

PamaO.1 8948 6 +23 

Oil Exploration 

Paz Oil Expl. 12230 4 

J.OEL 1395 388 

Abbreviations: 

s.o. soUsrs only b bearer 

Ilo. buyers only r registered 


appear on Mondays, 
MONDAYJWEDNES 
additional word NIS 1.61 





FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RA' 

additional word NIS Z19. All rate 
Jerusalem: 

Wednesday; 
accepted at offices of TheJcrusal 
recognized advertising agendas. 




BUSINESS OFFERS 



I 


RELIABLE PROMOTER, c o aatttaol. 
pared to represent you. Tel. 03-426328. 


mmmmm 


DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM 




TOURIST, Rehavia, equ; 
terra. Menahem Really. TriL 



miaBMS+H 


. weekfaiOBth. TeL 02-42237% 




room apartment + garden. Shut term, 
to.l year. TeL 02-23429. 

KIRYAT MOSHE. completely furnished 3 
room flat, convenient^ looted, from Angnst J 
fori week-1 month. TeL 537768 not Sabb at 

TOURISTS? Bcanfflal. large room, every 
ame ni ty, central . TeL 02-637257. 





J ! Uv,.S!,l|-!W. 


MATRIMONIAL 


BUSINESSMAN AGED 50, very pleasant, 
seeks woman tin 65. SeriOW Intention*. Profes¬ 
sor Ltd.. No. I Hamoraim St, Td Aviv. 


.Couple to take cars 

of villa in Caesarea 

for one year, tor American couple. Wife 
to hove knowledge of housekeeping, 
cooking, ironing, hustiend as waiter 
and handyman. 


Giora Gazit, who resigned as 
chairman of the Bank Hapoalim 
board of directors at the behest of 
the Be j ski Commision, denounced 
the destructive effect of government 
intervention in-the economy. 

Speaking to the Tel Aviv Cbm- 
merdal Gub Friday. Gazit called for 
the creation of conditions that would 


Israeli entrepreneurs. At present 
they were unable to come back, 
‘‘because the government shuts the 
door in their faces.” he charged. 

The ex-Bank Hapoalim boss 
warned-that the Israeli economy is 
losing its competitiveness in the 
Western economic svstem. 


Foreign investors 
buy 61 % stake 
in America House 

By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - A group of foreign 
investors, mainly from South Africa 
and Emope, purchased a 61 per cent 
stake in the Tel Aviv office tower 
America House over the weekend. 

The buyers paid S3.4 million for 
the stake, including a 25 per cent 
holding owned by Sold Boneh, 25 
per cent by Rozo Group and 11 per 
cent by Am pal. The purchase was 
arranged by Shlomo Tepper of tbe 
accounting firm Reuveni, Aitov, 
Tepper and Co. 

America House, located on Sder- 
ot Shaul Hamelech near other presti¬ 
gious office towers, including IBM 
and Aria houses, is valued at $5.6m. 
Its 900 square metres of floor space 
reportedly earn about Sim. annually 
in rentals. 

Sources said the investing group 
had asked their representatives here 
to locate and purchase central office 
buildings in Israel because of the 
good terms currently available. 
Buildings sell for about 3600 to $800 
a square metre. 



ISRAEL MONEY MARKETS July 24,1986 

SHEKEL INTEREST RATES 




PRIME BORROWING RATE: 1.25% per month 



1 Unlinked Deposit (Annual Rates) 





Lust Updated 

Tapes 

Pakam 7-Day Pakam 30-Day 

LEUMI 

24.7 

' 7-18% 

8-18.5% 


8 - 20 % 

HAPOAUM 

7.7 

6-14% 

8-14% 


9-16.50% 

DISCOUNT 

23.7 

6-16.50% 

8-17% 


9-19% 

MrZRAHI 

8.5 

8-16% 

6-15% 


6-17% 

FIRST INTO. 

8.7 

6-14% 

7-14% 


8-14% 

1 Rates vary according to size of deposit. 




[ (Tapes: demand deposit paying daily interest. 




Pakam: fixed-term deposit available from 7 to 59 days.) 



PATAH — 

FOREIGN CURRENCY DEPOSIT RATES (as of 

July 24) 








3-MONTHS 

6 -MONTHS 12-MONTHS 

USD 


5.875 

5375 


6.000 

STG 


9.000 

9.000 


9.000 

DMK 


4.000 

4.000 


4.125 

SFR 


4.250 

4.250 


4350 

YEN 


3.125 

2.875 


3.000 

Rates vary according to size of deposit and are subject to change. 



SHEKEL FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES July 24 




CHEQUESAND 






TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep- 



Buy Sell 

Buy 

Sell 

Rates 

U.SA Dollar 

1 

1.4842 1.5028 

1.46 

1.53 

1 4912 

U.K. Sterling 

1 

2.2196 2.2474 

2.18 

2.28 

2 2232 

Deutsch Mark 

1 

0.6976 0.7064 

0.69 

0.72 

0 7004 

French Franc 

1 

0.2160 0.2187 

031 

022 

02171 

Dutch Florin 

1 

0.6187 0.6264 

0.61 

0.64 

0.6219 

Swiss Franc 

1 

0.8647 0.8755 

0.85 

0.89 

0.8673 

Swedish Krone 

1 

0.2108 0.2135 

0.21 

0 22 

02119 

Norweg. Krone 

1 

0.1990 0.2014 

0.20 

0.21 

0.2000 

Danish Krone 

1 

0.1856 0.1880 

0.18 

0.19 

01S66 

Finnish Mark 

1 

0.2942 0.2979 

0.29 

0.30 

0 2957 

Canad. Dollar 

1 

1.0670 1.0804 

1.05 

1.10 

1.0729 

Austr. Dollar 

1 

0.9113 0.9227 

0.85 

0.94 

0.9160 

S. Africa Rand 

1 

0.5915 0.5989 

0.41 

045 

0.5942 

Belgian Franc 

10 

03345 03387 

0.33 

034 

G 3397 

Austrian Sch. 

10 

03911 1.0035 

0.97 

1.02 

1.9955 

Italian Lira 

1000 

1.0155 1.0283 

0.99 

1.05 

1.0207 

Japanese Yen 

100 

0.9502 03621 

0.94 

0 98 

0.9551 

Jordanian Dinar 

1 

- — — 

4.26 

4.52 


Egyptian Pound 

1 

- - 

0.79 

084 

0.S052 

ECU 

1 

1.4797 1.4983 

— 

— 

1.4831 

SUPPLIED BY BANK LEUMI 





EUROPEAN FINANCIAL MARKETS 


PRECIOUS METALS 

GOLD: LONDON A.M. FIX 

PARIS NOON H 
SILVER: LONDON FIX 

PLATINUM; LONDON P.M. 


A.M.FIX 349.00 P.M. FIX 349.40 
NOON RX350.46 ZURICH P.M.349.60 
FIX 501.00 

P.M. 444.75 


PALLADIUM: LONDON P.M. 


112.00 


FOREIGN CURRENCY CROSS RATES (London 15.30GMT) 
Forward Rates 

SPOT 2MTHS 3MTHS 6MTHS 

DEUTSCHE MARX Z149CV05 75/70 105/100 2107200 

POUND STERLING 1.4920(30 83/BI 1257123 242/237 

SWISS FRANC 1.7355/70 47/42 65,80 1407130 

JAPANESE YEN 157.90/00 63/61 34/92 18S/184 

FRENCH FRANC 6^625/50 30/45 45/65 30*120 

ITALIAN LIRA 1477.0080 1150/7225 1800/1675 357573725 

DUTCH GULDEN 2.4225/35 46/42 - 67/43" 144/135 

BOGUN FRANC * 4W00/42D 6 'S" "f3n%~ 

DANISH KRONE - ■ &0775/25 : 2&5/2fe5 350/400 880/360' 

SLAFFOCAN RAND 0.3905/15 36/31 46/43 80770 

EUROPEAN CURR. UNIT 0.9870/75 15/11 21/16 36/31 

HNNISH MARK 5.0815/35 34Q/380 530/570 1100/1200 

AUSTRALIAN DOLLAR 0.6038/45 86783 123/118 2137207 

NORWEGIAN KRONE 7.5150/0D 1005/1025 1505/1525 2970/3010 

Formula for determining forward rates: 
high/low {eg. 220 / 210 )—deduct from spot price, 

low/high (eg. 210 / 220 )—add to spot price. 


U.S. MONEY RATES 

Prime rate 8.00%; Broker Loan 7.50%; NY Euros 3 months 
6%-%%; Fed Funds late 6Vie% 

NEW YORK FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

DMK SFR STG YEN CAN 

PREVIOUS CLOSING 2.1375/85 1.7240/60 1.4910/20 166.50/60 1.3868774 

OPENING 2.1520/30 1.7340/50 1.4860/70 158-00/10 1.386873 

LATEST 2.1520/30 1.7345/65 1.4780/90 158-30/40 1.3873/78 

Comment 

The dollar ended higher in dull trading, with chart factors dominant in the absence 
of any U.S. economic data. The U.S. currency's rise was encouraged by a report that 
Japan is considering easing rules on outflows of capital to prevent the yen from 
climbing more. Dealers awaited U.S. economic data and Fed Chairman Volcker’s 
congressional testimony this week. 


ISRAELI STOCKS 

TRADED IN NEW YORK: 

NYSE and ASE 


Alliance 
Arrt ter Pap 
Am pal 
Elsdnt 
EtzLavud 
Laser Inds 


Last 

Prev. Close 

2V« 

11 % 

High 

Low 

Vol(' OOa) 

11 % 

11 % 

11 % 

44 

2% 

2% 

2 % 

2 % 

106 

1 % 

1 % 

1 % 

1 % 

99 

9Vi! 

9% 

9% 

9% 

11 

13% 
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Stocks surged Friday to the fourth advance in five sessions This week, continuing 
to repair damage done In the big sellofF earlier in the month. An administration 
forecast of 4 per cent plus growth In 1987, though viewed with scepticism, 
contributed to modest optimism about the economy. 
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1909 posted July 2. 
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In search of peace partners 


THE OBVIOUS question now is whether the exploratory 
dialogue inaugurated by King Hassan and Premier Peres last 
week will lead to genuine Arab-Israel peace negotiations, and 
thus earn the accolade of “historic turning point" somewhat 
prematurely bestowed upon it. The Moroccan monarch and the 
Israeli premier have both declared themselves committed to no 
letup in the search for peace. But that is not enough. 

Mr. Peres yesterday obtained his government’s vote of 
satisfaction with the encounter at Ifrane, and approval for 
continuity in the peace efforts. The terms used in the official 
statement were rather tepid, for about half the ministers would 
like nothing better than to be spared the challenge of diploma¬ 
tic talks involving the future of Judea, Samaria and Gaza. But it 
still amounted to the government's sanctioning of Mr. Peres's 
mission to Morocco. 

King Hassan has no similar problem with his own govern¬ 
ment. but he does have a problem with the Arab League which 
he currently chairs. In order to force fellow Arab rulers into 
granting him a fair chance to explain and defend his invitation 
to Mr/Peres, the king yesterday resigned the post he had 
occupied since the last Fez conference, four years, ago, as 
chairman of the Arab summit conference. 

Before the next practical step towards peace may be taken, 
however, a consensus must be formed that the purpose is not an 
imposed but a negotiated settlement, which entails mutual 
give-and-take. 

That both King Hassan and Mr. Peres duly acknowledge the 
fact is plain enough. “No peace is possible if all sides stick to 
their opening positions'’: this might have been stated by Mr. 
Peres, but it was said by die Moroccan foreign minister, Abdel 
Atif Hillali, in a post-Ifrane interview doubtless granted with 
the king's consent. Earlier it had been Mr. Peres who observed, 
in a position paper submitted to Hassan, that the chief obstacle 
to progress was the rejection of negotiations and compromise. 

Since neither of them budged during their dialogue from 
their previously stated positions on the Arab-Israel dispute, 
there was some justification for a feeling of a degree of 
disappointment by both King Hassan and Mr. Peres. Although 
it was the king who chose to make his disappointment public, 
and right away. 

Morocco's position rests mainly on the 1982 Fez plan. The 
novelty of the plan lay in just one of its eight points, numbered 
seven, which in an early version, authored by King Fahd, 
affirmed “the right of all states in the region to five in peace.” 
But to meet rejectionist objections, this language was replaced 
by the mealy-mouthed stipulation that the UN Security Council 
“guarantees peace among all states in the region, including the 
independent Palestinian state.” To King Hassan this for some 
reason implies recognition of Israel. 

While an improvement on the three Khartoum no’s, the Fez 
plan was, and remains, a product of outdated thinking, and is 
only fit for use as an opening gambit. Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, leader of the Likud, was right to lambasr it over the 
weekend. 

But the Likud's own positions, as frozen into the “basic 
policy guidelines” of the national unity government, are 
similarly fit only as openers. To Mr. Shamir, the country’s 
premier in two months’ time, these positions represent Israel’s 
last defence line from which there can be no retreat. Under the 
guidelines Egypt is bidden to resume autonomy talks, and 
Jordan is invited to raise whatever peace proposals it wishes. 
But no doubt is left that the Likud, acting from within the 
government, will wreck any plan that fails to secure permanent 
Israeli hold over all the presently occupied territories. 

It was within these guidelines that Mr. Peres had to formulate 
Israel’s national policy for presentation to King Hassan - and, 
judging by the fairly contented reaction of most Likud minis- 
tors, he carried out the assignment with success. 

True, the premier was on firm Labour Alignment ground 
when he ruled out talks with the terrorist. Covenant-minded 
FLO. as well as Palestinian self-determination. But he held 
back from proposing - even on the basis of reciprocity - such 
compromises as he doubtless believes essential to Israel’s own 
safety and integrity, knowing that the Likud won’t stand for 
l hem. 

To make such proposals at this time without an assurance of 
Arab reciprocity would mean breaking up the government for 
no apparently good reason. If King Hassan wishes to help - Mr. 
Peres, whether in his remaining few weeks as premier, or later 
as foreign minister, to wrench Israel from the current paralysis 
of peace diplomacy, he should supply proof that Mr. Shamir’s 
excuse for the Likud’s grasping programme - the lack of Arab 
partners in peace - is bogus. 


MUBARAK, PERES 


(Continued from Page One) The two sides are also expected in 

•graphically the two countries’ border F.ila t to decide on the three interna- 
ciaims. ' tional arbitrators. The Egyptians, 


Israel will propose to the Egyptian Xsraelis and Americans have all pre- 
negotiators that the two sides forgo a pared fists of candidates. The rides 


meticulous mapping of the disputed 
urea for the annex, for the time 
being. and make do with “staking 
cat the claims” on the aerial photo¬ 
graphs. to enable an initialling of the 
ti'mpramis. 

After the initialling, the two sides 
would have time to carry out map¬ 
ping by survey teams before toe 
formal signing of the document, and 
■before the submission of the dispute 
to the aribtratore. 
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Getting our 


lem with the Alignment, though 
hopefully the Labour Party will util¬ 
ize the Moroccan visit wisely in those 
circles. 


Dry Bones 


act together 


IF I READ the situation correctly, 
despite some discordant sounds 
coining out of the Labour Patty. 
Peres will do everything in his power 
to go through with the rotation in 
October, since he personally has 
even more at stake than does the 


Susan Hattis Rolef 


TWO RECENT contributors to The 
Jerusalem Post seem to have missed 
the point with regard to what the 
national debate is ail about. Neither 
David Twexsky (“When no one has 
all the answers,” July 6) nor Misha 
Louvish (“Time to tell the truth,” 
July 21) is on the ball in holding that 
a national unity government - as 
distinct from national unity - is a 
supreme ideal. 

Such governments are useful 
when a state is in an emergency 
situation - as Israel was ou the eve or 
the Six Day War or again in Septem¬ 
ber 1984, when inflation threatened 
to break tbe four-digit barrier (re¬ 
member?)-when “unity” is psycho¬ 
logically important. 

They arc unavoidable when none of 
the major political parties is able to 
form a “normal” stable ooaiition - as 
was the case following the elections 
to the 11th Knesset in July 1984. 

In 1967, the national unity govern¬ 
ment served as a passport to legi¬ 
timation for Gahal. Today, for 
David TVersky, it apparently serves 
as a shelter for a Labour Party which 
has lost its self-confidence. 

The national unity government 
would have some intrinsic value as a 
more permanent feature of the sys¬ 
tem if its membeis had the intellec¬ 
tual qualities of “philosopher 
kings”; were moderate in their style; 
and had no personal political ambi¬ 
tions. One could wish it were so. 
One could preach that it ought to be 
so. But it is not, and a national unity 
government in contemporary Israel 
is a sore formula for partial paralysis, 
preferable only to total paralysis and 
anarchy. 


in the current situation I would argue 
that even if the national unity gov* 
eminent can be dispensed with, the 
Labour Party should at least go 
through with the rotation for the 
sake of its own credibility. Now, if 
one looks at the situation from tbe 
point of view of both the Likud and 
the Alignment - each of which. is a 
perfectly normal political animal 
that would like to be in full control of 
the government, is convinced that its 
beliefs and its manner of doing 
thing* are the only way to save Israel 
from rain, and is made up-of human 
beings who are not exactly ena¬ 
moured of each other, the tachlis 
question is: “Is there an acceptable 
alternative?” 

Unless tbe Likud can persuade tbe 
Citizens Rights Movement or 
Mapam to join a Likud-led govern¬ 
ment (which is unlikely), it cannot 
possibly form a narrow government, 
even- with the support of Kabane. 
Thus its present alternatives, other 
than tbe national unity government, 
are to be in opposition, in which case 
a straggle for the leadership would 
inevitably take place, and new elec¬ 
tions, which it would much rather 
have after, not before, the rotation. 


party. 

However, the government is un¬ 
likely td survive beyond the spring of 
1987, since unlike the Likud, which 


has had the prospect of rotation to 
cushion all its frustrations, the 
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CONSEQUENTLY, once the 
emergency is over and/or a more 
homogeneous narrow government 
can be formed with stable hacking, 
the national unity government 
should be dispensed with. However, 


FROM A LABOUR point of view, 
the alternatives to m u t i m ii np to strug¬ 
gle within tile present a&iinistra- 
tion, are either a narrow government 
with at least one or two of the 
religious parties, at the very high 
cost of breaking its principles on 
issues of religion and state (a pros¬ 
pect many party members find un¬ 
acceptable); or new elections, in 
which my instincts tell me that 
Labour will hot do too well just now, 
despite Peres’s latest diplomatic 
feat 

After all, the Moroccans whose 
support Peres needs are in Israel, not 
in the royal palace in Rabat, and 
they still have a psychological prob- 


Alignment will have nothing but new 
elections ro look forward to. and the 
common views is that the further the 
rotation recedes into the past, the 
greater the Likud's relative advan- 
tage. 

So. rather than philosophize ab¬ 
out national unity versus party ideol¬ 
ogy, David Twersky and Misha 
Louvish, and the rest of the Labour 
Party's quarter of a million reg¬ 
istered members, should start think¬ 
ing about bow to win the next elec¬ 
tion, when it comes. 

“Telling the people the truth'* 
(Louvish) or depending on people 
suddenly realizing “which large 
Israeli party has truer vision, and 
which remains blinded by the false 
light" (Twersky) won’t do. 

I would suggest that the problem 
with the Labour Party is not its 
ideology or its subjective truth, but 
its apparent inability to get through 
to people. A typical example is the 
fact that the Labour Party has not 
even managed to explain to its own 
grass-root members what the GSS 
affair is alt about. MK Edna Solodar 
returned from the party branch in 
Gedera several days ago and re¬ 
ported that the hoverim there be¬ 
lieve the affair to -be “about two 
Arab terrorists.” 
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favourite Herutniks. His reaction 
was: “You must be from the right 
wing of the Labour Party.” 

I then gave him a fairly detailed 
exposition of my official Labour Par¬ 
ty views. At the end of it his reaction 
was. “You must be from the right 
wing of the party” - from which h 
was obvious that he was more im¬ 


pressed bv mv human approach to 
the Ukud leaders than by my views. 


ANOTHER bad mistake is the 
tendency to demonize the members 
of the other camp. The following 
incident may explain what I mean. 
Some days ago I got into a political 
discussion with the repairman who 
came to fix my washing-machine. He 
identified himself as a right-winger, 
and proceeded to attack the charac¬ 
ters of the various Labour leaden. 
When he had finished. I gave him 
examples of Likud members who 
had similar negative qualities, but 
went on to praise some of my 


THE LABOUR Party has a third 
category of problems in those who 
claim that “there is no real differ¬ 
ence between the Alignment and the 
Likud.” When this argument comes 
from the left, what they mean is that 
the Alignment is not sufficiently left- 
wing in their eyes. 

This should not worry the Align¬ 
ment. Let Mapam and the CRM gain 
as much strength as they can, even at 
the Alignment's expense. Israel 
needs a strong Zionist left, and in 
today's political constellation the 
Labour Party cannot afford to be too 
left of centre. It must, however, 


remain within the camp which holds 
that Israel should try to five in har¬ 
mony with the world and its environ¬ 
ment, and believes in humanistic 
nationalism and the rule of law. 

It is important, however, that the 
Alignment convincingly explain the 
real differences between itself and 
the Likud for the benefit of those 
who might be inclined to accept the 
latter’s perceptions on history, the 
current reality and the future. The 
two blocks differ widely on those 
perceptions, even though from these 
different perceptions they might Mill 
come up with the same, or similar, 
solutions to specific problems. 

When I recently mentioned some 
of these thoughts to MK Micha Hit* 
ish. one of Labour's more sober and 
level-headed second-bench players, 
and asked whether anyone in the 
party was thinking on these lines, he 
smiled and replied; “You ask for too 
much.” 

Do l? 


The writer is e writer on Labour Party 
affairs. 


Accepting Waldheim’s invitation 


“THE *NEVER AGAIN* that Au¬ 
strians swore as they emerged from 
the rubble erf the Second World War 
was valid then and is valid today, not 
only because of the horror of the 
Holocaust but also because of that 
terrible mental attitude that gave 
rise to it; anti-Semitism.” 

Kurt Waldheim, speaking at his 
inauguration as President of Au¬ 
stria, sounded for all the world like 
his country’s greatest friend of the 
Jewish people since Bruno Kreisky. 
This was after an election campaign 
in which he and his supporters had 
engaged in the worst Jew-baiting of 
the post-War period, rising to power 
on a wave of anti-Semitic froth. 


Reuven J. Koret 


insults and threats from enraged 
Waldheim supporters. 


Waldheim later vowed to continue 
his country’s role as a stopover for 
Jews leaving the Soviet Union. He 
planned to visit the Mauthausen con¬ 
centration camp “soon” and Israel, 
too, “once spirits will have calmed 
down.” He even suggested that 
those who had fled Nazi rule come 
back to their homeland. “I would 
welcome the return of the Jews to 
Austria.” 

What was the response of the 
Jewish State, refuge to many of the 
120,000 Jews who fled Austria, and 
voice for the 60,000 souls murdered 
in concentration camps? 

Prime Minister Peres and Vice 
Premier Shamir sought to prevent 
Shook from being shown in die 
Knesset ota the day of Waldheim’s 
inauguration. They criticized the 
“inopportune” timing of tbe screen¬ 
ing, presumably because it might 
offend Austrian sensitivities by re¬ 
membering Nazi atrocities at the 
moment the Presidency of Austria 
would be assumed by a man who 
may have sanctioned them. Only the 


outraged objections of Knesset 
members who were Holocaust survi¬ 
vors overcame the shamefaced 
opposition of the government lead¬ 
ers. 

Israeli Ambassador to Austria, 
Michael Ethan, had been recalled' 
for consultations and was therefore 
indisposed to attend tbe inaugural 
celebrations. Even this feeble ges¬ 
ture was undercut by congratulatory 
telegrams which Peres and Shamir 
had secretly sent to their Austrian 
counterparts, who had assumed 
their posts with Waldheim’s approv¬ 
al and as a result of resignations in 
protest at his election. On inaugura¬ 
tion day Shamir said that while no 
formal decision had yet been made, 
he “assumed” that Elitznr would not 
return. 

But less than a week later, Elitzur 
was back in Austria. Reports from 
Vienna indicated that he was greeted 
warmly by Austrian officials, who 
bad previously feared substantial di¬ 
plomatic fallout from’Waldheim’s 
election. If Israel has no problem 
with their new President, who else 
coulfi have reason to object? 

In my opinion, the Israeli govern¬ 
ment was actually a bit tardy in 
ordering the return of its envoy. He 
should have gone back on inaugura¬ 
tion day- to protest in the Viennese 
streets. His place was beside the 
rabbi, the Holocaust survivor, and 
the Catholic clergy who refused to 
let the infamous event pass in si¬ 
lence. There could have been no 
more dignified position titan for the 
representative of tbe Jewish nation 
to stand as witness, in defiance, of 


WALDHEIM sanctimoniously con¬ 
tinues to deny any involvement with 
Hitler’s death machine. He repe¬ 
atedly insists that allegations of a 


Nazi past are “grotesque”; he was 
never an intelligence officer; be 


never an intelligence officer; be 
knew nothing of the deportation of 
Gzeek Jews. He rejects the sugges¬ 
tion that “bad conscience” caused 
him to omit mention of bis wartime 
sendee in the Balkans. 

Sigmund Freud, one of the Jews 
forced to flee Austria after the 
Anschluss , examined in detail the 
phenomenon of “bad conscience” in 
which the guilty, contrary to self- 
interest, unwittingly act to reveal 
their crimes. The World Jewish Con¬ 
gress has stressed this aspect in Wal¬ 
dheim’s case, since the most incrimi¬ 
nating evidence consists of docu¬ 
ments he signed himself. These 
documents, they say, indicate dearly 
that he was chief operational intelli¬ 
gence officer of a unit-which, among 
many other war crimes, ordered the 
mass deportation of Jews to Au¬ 
schwitz. According to them, Wal¬ 
dheim is trying to perpetrate the “big 
lie” of his innocence by repeating it 
ad nauseam - until it is accepted as 
truth-. 

Where does Israel stand in tins 
dispute between a Jewish organiza¬ 
tion and a former officer of tbe Thud 
Reich? The official government 
position is that Israel will go on 
collecting, evidence against Wal¬ 


dheim. However, it is undear if and 
when the Justice Ministry will ever 
conclude its inquiry. With each pas¬ 
sing day. the delay in its completion 
weakens the likelihood and potential 
impact of any oondusion. 

In Vienna before tbe election, I 
moke with an Israeli who manages a 
Judaica shop there. He told me how 
palpable was the increase in anti- 
Semitism during tbe Waldheim cam¬ 
paign, how his shop had been subject 
to various acts of vandalism, and 
how Austria was a “graveyard” for 
Jews. Why did beremain? He shrug- 
-ged and turned his palms skyward. 
“What can I do? It’s business.” 

With the Israeli ambassador back 
in Vienna, it's diplomatic business as 
usuaL The unspoken argument 
seems to be that Israel needs all the 
friends it can get, even if they hap¬ 
pen to be anti-Semites. There are 
commercial concerns, there is con¬ 
cern for Soviet Jews, dearly in that 
order. These legitimate issues of 
self-interest are, however, perverted 
by a grotesquely ahistorical sense of 
priorities. 

Tbe idea that Israel could have 
normal relations with an individual 
who may have directed trainloads of 
Jews to the gas chambers is so moral¬ 
ly reprehensible that it outweighs all 
practical considerations. The issue is 
not buried in the past, but relates 
urgently to whether the growing le¬ 
gions of liars and deniers of foe 
Holocaust should be allowed to get 
away with murder. 

Xf there still remains an opportun¬ 
ity for tiie Israeli government to 
salvage a shred of national dignity, it 
lies in the pending decision on 
whether or not to appoint a new 
ambassador when Elitzur’s term of 


office expires later in the year. Be¬ 
fore sending a replacement, Israel 
should insist that the allegations 
against Waldheim be investigated 
and his innocence established 


beyond doubt. 

Several prominent human rights J - 
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organizations have called for the 
formation of an international panel 
of historians to investigate tbe 
charges against Austria’s president. 
With &Q its talk about remembering 
the past and bringing Nazi criminals 
to justice, why has the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment so far refused to advocate 
such a commission of inquiry? With 
the support of other interested na¬ 
tions, and insistence on an indepen¬ 
dent investigative body, there 
shouldn’t be any harmful diplomatic 
consequences. 

The Austrian president has not, 
after all, opposed in principle a com¬ 
mission of inquiry. At the same news 
conference where the “welcome 
mat” was cynically extended to for¬ 
mer Austrian Jews, Waldheim said j 
that he had no objection to an impar¬ 
tial international investigation of his 
wartime past. 

Israel - in good conscience, for its 
own self-respect as a Jewish home¬ 
land and on behalf of those Austrian 
Jews who can never return home - 
should be the first to accept this 
invitation. If not, Israeli leaders will 
be extending a tacit pardon to per¬ 
petrators of the Holocaust, accept¬ 
ing the “big lie” of the revisionists 
who deny it, and strengthening the 
“mental attitude” of those (includ¬ 
ing many in Austria) who would do it 
again. 


The writer is the author of The Pious 
rraua, a psychoanalytic critique of ami- 
Semttism. 
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are expected to choose either names 
which appear in two or more of the 
lists or, feifing this, names appearing 
in the American list. 


Israeli officials believe that if the 
Egyptians are really intent on wind¬ 
ing up the negotiations and enabling 
Bush to participate in the signing 
ceremony, the c ompromh could be 
signed and sealed within tbe 10-day 
period. 


BUSH VISIT 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - The way George Bush re¬ 
fused to give your correspondent a 
place in his team in Amman is no 
isolated incident (“Jordan gives OK, 
felt Bush aides say ‘no’ to ‘Post* 
man ” - July 27). It shows tiie true 
essence of what we can expect from 
him. Bush is here to get political 
credits for his presidential run, so 
today he sounds like a friend of 
Israel. But in office, he is likely to 
show the same exaggerated desire to 
please the Arabs that he showed in 
denying an American Jew the right 
to travel with him to an Arab country 
as a reporter. 

Don’t forget that Bosh is the man 
who led the charge for Awacs to 
Saudi Arabia,-and if the most recent 
round of arms to Arab states was 
curtailed because of tbe Democrats’ 
opposition, tiie seating down of that 





pressures that Bush and some of his 
Republican colleagues were ex¬ 
erting. 

It is particulariy bizarre to see bow 
Israeli leaders allow themselves to 
be used by the very politicians who 
are our least reliable allies -in tbe 
United States. Even acknowledging 
the need to be courteous to a U.S. 
Vice President, I believe that Israel 
would be better served in the long 
run if it were to challenge visiting 
politicians more openly. 2 this can¬ 
not be done by the government, it 
should at least be done by tiie Israeli 
political parties. 

SCHWARTZ 

Jerusalem. 
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